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MANCHESTER  STATISTICAL  SOCIETY. 


On  the  Cost  of  Technical  and  Art  Education  in 
England  and  in  Foreign  Countries. 

By  Mr.  John  Slagg,  M.P. 


[Read  November  14th,  1883.] 


Much  of  my  time  during  the  past  two  years  has  been  occupied 
with  an  inquiry  into  the  character  and  extent  of  Technical 
Instruction  on  the  Continent,  and,  incidentally,  also,  I  have  had 
occasion  to  consider  the  quality  and  scope  of  the  education  of  a 
similar  nature  provided  in  this  country.  The  inquiry  upon 
which  I  was  engaged  led  me  likewise  to  investigate  the  sources  of 
the  funds  from  which  the  cost  of  this  education  was  defrayed,  and 
the  numbers  under  instruction  in  certain  of  the  countries  which  I 
visited,  and  it  has  seemed  to  me  that  it  might  be  interesting  to 
the  members  of  this  society  if  I  attempted  to  place  before  them  a 
few  of  the  statistics  which  I  have  been  able  to  gather,  concerning' 
the  expenditure  on  these  special  branches  of  instruction,  both  in 
this  country  and  abroad.  I  must,  at  the  outset,  apologise  for  the 
fragmentary  and  incomplete  character  of  my  essay.  In  many 
cases  I  have  experienced  considerable  difficulties  in  separating  the 
items  of  expenditure  under  the  various  heads.  The  expense  of 
general  education  is  very  often  stated  as  a  whole,  and  is  made  to 
include  both  the  artistic  and  technical  instruction.  Moreover,  I 
have  only  been  able  to  select  a  fe\v  typical  countries  and  towns  on 
the  Continent  on  which  to  found  my  comparisons,  and  therefore 
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my  title  is  somewhat  of  a  misnomer,  in  so  fai'  as  it  might  be 
deemed  to  indicate  an  exhaustive  investigation  into  the  cost  of 
instruction  of  this  character  throughout  Europe.  The  state  of  art 
education  necessarily  varies  greatly  in  different  countries,  and  even 
in  difterent  parts  of  the  same  country,  and  technical  education  is, 
in  most  countries  of  Europe,  still  in  its  infancy,  and  can  as  yet 
scarcely  anywhere  be  deemed  to  have  become  a  subject  of  national 
solicitude,  or  to  have  received  a  similar  degree  of  attention  to  that 
which  has  in  many  countries,  and  for  some  considerable  time,  been 
bestowed  upon  instruction  in  pure  and  applied  art. 

Before  proceeding  further  it  may  perhaps  be  advisable  to 
indicate  generally  the  character  of  the  two  branches  of  education 
of  which  I  have  undertaken  to  treat,  and  to  state  the  nature  of 
the  teaching  which  I  have  included  under  each  of  these  heads. 

Education  in  art  may  be  either  pure  or  applied.  As  pure  art 
teaching  it  begins  with  the  instruction  in  drawing  in  the  primary 
school,  and  extends  onwards  throughout  the  whole  course  of 
secondary  and  advanced  education,  and  is  finally  specialized  for  an 
artistic  career  in  the  Schools  of  Art  or  the  Academies,  which  exist 
in  every  country  of  importance.  Applied  art  is  also  founded  on 
the  knowledge  of  drawing  acquired  in  the  primary  school,  and 
consists  in  the  adaptation  of  drawing  and  painting,  and  in  some 
cases  of  modelling,  to  designing  for  various  industries  and  artistic 
handicrafts.  It  may  also  include  instruction  in  mechanical  and 
architectural  drawing  and  designing,  requu'ed  by  the  artizan  or  the 
mechanic  for  his  trade,  or,  in  its  higher  branches,  the  special 
instruction  of  the  architect  and  the  civil  engineei',  as  distinguished 
from  the  training  of  the  painter  or  the  sculptor. 

Technical  education  has  been  at  various  times  interpreted  in  a 
vast  number  of  different  ways,  but  I  wish  under  this  head  to 
include  "general  instruction  in  those  sciences,  the  principles  of 
which  are  applicable  to  the  various  employments  of  life."  This 
was,  in  fact,  the  definition  of  technical  instruction  adopted  by  a 
Committee  of  the  Society  of  Arts  of  London,  appointed  to  study  and 
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report  upon  this  subject.  In  some  respects  this  view  of  technical 
instruction  is  too  narrow  and  one-sided,  as  it  excludes,  or  would 
appear  to  exclude,  art  teaching,  of  which,  however,  in  the  present 
instance,  I  have  made  a  special  subject  of  inquiry.  I  believe  on 
the  whole  the  best  definition  of  the  much-debated  term  "  technical " 
is  contained  in  the  following  statement,  drawn  up  by  the  French 
Commissioners,  appointed  to  enquire  into  this  subject  in  1868. 
"  The  object  of  technical  instruction  is  to  teach  the  practice  of  the 
useful  arts,  and  the  application  of  scientific  and  artistic  knowledge 
to  the  various  branches  of  agriculture,  industry,  and  commerce." 
In  this  latter  definition  it  will  be  seen  that  art  in  its  applications 
to  industry  is  very  properly  included,  and  fmiher,  that  practical 
teaching  is  combined  with  the  mere  theoretical  scientific  instruction, 
to  which  the  former  definition  would  appear  to  be  limited.  The 
fact  is  that  two  separate  meanings  are  attached  to  the  idea  of  the 
kind  of  instruction  to  which  the  word  "  technical "  has  at  various 
times  been  applied.  Some  wovJd  have  it  that  workshop  teaching, 
or  practical  manual  work,  is  hereby  intended,  while  others  carefully 
exclude  such  teaching  altogether,  and  adopt  a  signification  so 
framed  as  to  banish  all  kinds  of  manual  work,  which,  say  they,  can 
best  be  learned  in  the  factory  or  the  workshop,  and  should  form  no 
portion  of  ordinary  school  instruction. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  that  I  should  point  out  that  the 
education  to  which  the  following  facts  apply  is  always  that 
provided  in  State  or  municipal  institutions,  or  those  having  a 
public  or  official  character.  In  some  countries,  and  especially  in 
England,  a  large  amount  of  instruction  of  the  nature  under 
consideration  is  given  in  schools  or  classes  with  a  private  or 
voluntary  organisation,  but  concerning  such  it  is  manifestly 
impossible  to  obtain  facts  and  statistics  suitable  for  the  present 
comparative  statement  and,  in  the  analysis  which  follows,  I  have 
confined  myself  entirely  to  institutions  which  may  fairly  be  classed 
as  public  schools  and  which  are  either  partially  or  wholly  supported 
by  the  Government  or  the  municipality. 
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In  many  cases  it  becomes  impossible  to  separate  the  cost  of  the 
purely  art  instruction  from  that  which  might  more  strictly  be 
defined  as  technical  instruction,  and  I  have  therefore  dealt  with 
both  these  branches  under  one  head  as  mere  general  divisions  of 
the  subject. 

Art  education  in  this  country  dates  back  to  the  year  1836, 
when  certain  schools  of  design  were  established  in  a  few  of  our 
principal  towns.  These  schools  were  re-organised  under  the 
Department  of  Practical  Art  in  1852.  At  that  time  the  total 
number  of  students  under  instruction  in  drawing  was  6,&97. 

The  following  table  is  interesting  as  showing  the  position  of  the 
various  Local  Schools  of  Art,  twenty  in  number,  at  the  time  of  the 
establishment  of  the  Department  of  Practical  Art.  It  refers 
to  the  year  1851-52. 


Kame  of  School. 

,   >5 

Fees  from 
Students. 

Other 
Receipts. 

Total. 

Expenditure. 

if 

w 

Belfast  

£ 

600 
600 
500 
200 
500 
600 
200 
150 
300 
600 
150 
150 
450 
400 

600 
600 
450 
150 
150 
150 

£  s. 
185  18 
165  6 
100  7 

29  6 

121  4 
379  4 

45  13 

30  2 
47  10 

306  10 

122  7 
136  7 
117  13 

81  17 

136  14 

219  17 

98  3 

79  13 

139  7 

95  2 

d. 
2 
3 
6 
6 
0 
0 

10 
3 
3 
0 
6 
0 
0 
0 

1 
0 
3 
0 
3 
6 

£  s. 
133  6 
334  5 
250  0 
125  2 
533  IS 
902  4 

58  15 
ISO  17 
100  3 
355  2 
104  5 
202  10 
136  14 

59  2 

142  5 
234  10 
175  5 
788  16 
434  11 
125  2 

d. 
2 
4 
0 

11 
0 
7 
5 
6 
0 
6 
6 
0 
0 
9 

0 
2 
2 
0 
6 
6 

£  s. 
919  4 

1099  11 
850  7 
354  9 

1155  2 

1881  S 
304  9 
218  9 
472  13 

1261  12 
376  13 
488  17 
704  7 
540  19 

878  19 
1054  7 

723  S 
1018  9 

723  IS 

370  5 

d. 
9 

6 
5 
0 

»T 

3 
9 
3 
6 
0 
0 
0 
9 

1 
2 

5 
0 
9 
0 

£  s.  d. 
850  1  4 

1234  S  5 
S4S  16  7 
362  7  0 

1087  2  0 

1177  19  4 
295  S  10 
182  14  3 
474  13  6 

1082  6  0 
359  0  9 
443  15  9 
695  1  3 
463  11  5 

773  5  5 
951  4  2 
723  8  5 
196  15  9 
549  0  11 
367  1  2 

325 

536 

Cork  

169 

16S 

Dublin  

291 

369 

lis 

163 

182 

700 

Newcastle-on-Tyne  . . 

141 
101 

169 

96 

Potteries  (Stoke  and 

339 

ShefBeld 

328 

228 

94 

243 

York  

108 

7500 

2638  4 

4 

5346  18 

0 

15,397  12 

9 

13,118  2 

3  14868 

From  this  table  it  is  apparent  that  the  government  grant  was 
about  equal  to  the  total  sum  accruing  from  local  subscriptions 
and  the  fees  of  the  students,  and  that  the  cost  per  head  for  the  4,868 
students  in  total  attendance  was  £2  13s.  lOd.,  of  which  £1  10s.  9d. 
was  supplied  by  the  government  grant.      At  the  Metropolitan 
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School,  -which  in  1852  had  360  pupils,  the  cost  of  instruction  is 
set  down  as  £1,275,  or  at  the  rate  of  £3  10s.  lOd.  per  head.  The 
data  available  for  the  calculation  of  the  cost  per  head  on  the 
students  in  average  attendance  are  insufficient,  though  it  would 
appear  from  a  similar  analysis  of  the  expenditure  of  the  previous 
year  that,  estimating  on  this  basis,  the  average  cost  per  head  in 
the  provincial  schools  was  £4  6s.  5d.,  and  in  the  metropolitan 
schools,  £8  12s.  Od. 

The  numbers  of  students  under  instruction  have,  since  that 
time,  steadily  increased,  and  from  a  table  prepared  for  the  year 
1881,  of  which  the  following  is  a  summary,  it  woidd  seem  that 
there  were  then  160  schools  of  art,  with  eleven  branch  classes,  and 
a  total  of  31,592  students.  The  fees  paid  by  the  latter  amounted 
to  £35,452,  and  the  payments  on  results  to  £16,415. 

There  were,  further,  584  art  classes,  with  23,026  students, 
aided  by  payments  on  results,  amounting  to  £5,041 ;  5,097  elemen- 
tary day  schools  at  which  850,563  children  were  taught  drawing, 
of  whom  631,708  were  examined  (in  March)  and  for  whom  payments 
on  residts  were  made,  amounting  to  £31,626;  and  48  Training 
Colleges  where  1,062  students  obtained  drawing  certificates,  the 
total  grant  to  them  being  £1,215. 

In  addition  to  these  grants  a  sum  of  £1,246  6s.  6d.  was 
contributed  towards  the  purchase  of  art  examples.  The  whole 
number  of  persons  who  were  in  receipt  of  art  instruction,  through 
the  agency  of  the  Department,  was  917,101. 

The  following  are  the  details  for  the  year  1882  : — 

1.  Students  under  instruction  in  art  in  elementary  day 

schools    842,100 

2.  Training  colleges  for  elementary  school  teachers    3,454 

3.  Artclasses    21,215 

4.  Provincial  and  metropolitan  schools  of  art  including 

that  at  South  Kensington      33,729 

5.  Art  teachers  in  training  and  national  schools     55 

6.  Grammar  schools  and  other  schools  examined,  but  not 

aided  by  grants 8,663 

Total 909,.216 
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The  following  table  shows  the  total  amount  of  State  Aid 
granted  to  schools  and  classes  on  account  of  instruction  in  di-awing 
in  1881-82  :— 


Direct 
Payments. 

Aid  towards' 
Cost  of      ^ 
Examples  |Cost  of  Prizes, 
and  Fittings 

Total  Aid. 

Elementary  Day  Schools 

£     s.    d. 

31,304    5    0 
1,188  10    0 
4,980    9  11 
1,824  18    5 

16,978  19    6 

2,500    6  10 

£     s.    d. 

150    6    4 

9  12    9 

203    8    6 

742'   (3    6 

£     s.    d. 

3,594    4    5 

376  18    6 

656    6    7 

77    5    5 

2,472  12    2 

293  19    8 

£     s.    d. 
35,048  15    9 
1  575    1    3 

5,840    5    0 

Art  Work  in  Science  Classes  .... 

1,902    3  10 
20,193  18    2 

2,500    6  10 

293  19    8 

Students  in  Training  &  National 

Scholars  at  South  Kensington 

Schools   not   entitled  to  receive 

Grand  Totals    

53,777    9    S 

1,105  14    1 

7,471     6    9 

67,354  10    6 

This  table  will  be  useful  for  purposes  of  comparison  with  the  sums 
granted  by  foreign  States  and  Municipalities  for  instruction  in  art. 
The  Schools  of  Ai-t,  in  addition  to  the  sum  sho-mi  above  as  derived 
from  State  Aid,  received  from  students'  fees  £39,198  8s.  Od. 
and  from  local  subscriptions  £7,998  lis.  lid.,  making,  with  the 
government  grant  of  £20,193  18s.  2d.,  a  total  income  of 
£64,175  19s.  5d.  for  the  year  1882.  It  would  appear  from  the 
foregoing  particulars  that  the  cost  to  the  State  of  the  842,100 
children  under  instruction  in  Elementary  Schools,  amounting  to 
£35,048  I5s.  9d.,  was  a  fraction  under  lOd.  per  head.  The 
3,454  students  in  Training  Colleges  entailed  a  cost  of  £1,575  Is.  3d., 
or  9s.  2d.  per  head.  The  students  in  Art  Classes,  who  numbered 
21,215,  were  trained  at  a  cost  to  the  State  of  £5,840  5s.  Od.,  or  a 
fraction  over  5s.  6d.  per  head.  At  the  various  Ai-t  Schools,  the 
pupils  in  which  are  returned  at  33,729,  and  which  had  a  total 
income  of  £64,175  19s.  5d.,  all  of  which  may  for  the  present 
purpose  be  regarded  as  expended,  the  cost  of  iustiniction  per  head 
amounts  to  £1  18s.  6d.,  the  cpst  to  the  State  being  at  the  rate  of 
about  12s.  per  head. 

Science  instruction,  under  the  Department  of  Science  and  Art, 
may  fairly  be  considered  for  my  present  purpose  as  technical 
education.  Though  the  principle  of  granting  aid  to  science  schools 
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and  classes  was  established  in  1853,  uo  general  system  for  making 
grants  on  the  results  of  science  teaching  was  formulated  until 
1859.  In  that  year,  with  the  exception  of  certain  navigation 
schools,  there  were  only  four  science  classes  in  operation,  with  395 
students.  At  the  first  general  and  simultaneous  science  examina- 
tion in  1861  there  were  already  38  classes  at  work,  with  1,330 
pupils,  irrespective  of  some  800  pupils  in  classes  not  imder  certi- 
ficated teachers.  In  the  year  1882  there  were  1,403  science 
schools,  with  68,581  pupils  in  4,881  classes.  No  less  than  43,331 
students  presented  themselves  for  examination  from  these  schools, 
and  in  addition  there  were  7,290  self-taught  students,  from  classes 
not  entitled  to  claim  payments.  The  total  amount  paid  to  teachers 
on  results  was  ^£45,376,  being  at  the  rate  of  13s.  3d.  for  each 
student  imder  instruction.  Payments  were  made  to  1,851  teachers, 
the  average  payment  to  each  teacher  being  £24  10s.  3d.  Grants 
for  apparatus,  diagrams,  &c.,  were  made  to  the  extent  of 
<£1,170  Os.  lid.  The  science  examinations  under  the  Department, 
unlike  those  of  the  art  division,  are  of  two  kinds  only,  the  ordinary 
examination  being  the  one  to  which  the  foregoing  figures  relate, 
and  the  other  is  a  special  examination  of  science  classes,  in  Training 
Colleges ;  ostensibly,  therefore,  for  those  about  to  become  teachers. 
These  latter  examinations  were  instituted  in  1878,  and  at  that  held 
last  year  the  number  of  colleges  examined  was  39,  the  number  of 
classes  was  112,  and  the  number  of  individuals  who  were  success- 
ful was  1,979,  the  total  payments  being  £4,323  14s.  9d.,  oi'  at  the 
rate  of  £2  3s.  8d.  per  head.  The  fees  received  from  science- 
students  during  the  year  1882  are  returned  at  £13,140  13s.  7d,, 
but  as  no  return  is  made,  as  is  the  case  with  art  schools,  of  the 
other  expenditure,  it  is  impossible  to  estimate  the  entire  cost  of 
science  instruction. 

The  total  grant  for  the  Science  and  Art  Department,  which 
includes  the  museums  in  London,  Dublin,  and  Edinburgh,  the 
Normal  Schools,  and  the  Geological  Survey  was  £345,363  14s.  7d., 
of  which  the  various  items  for  1882  were  as  follows  : — 
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Administration    8,898     4  10 

Schools  of  Science  and  Art    155,367     5  4 

Purchases  and  circulation 29,753  18  6 

South  Kensington  Museum  41,910  13  4 

Services  common  to  the  several  divisions    32,779     1  2 

Branch  Museum,  Bethnal  Green  6,482     4  4 

Normal  School  of  Science  and  School  of  Mining 

and  Geological  Museum,  Jermyn  Street 21,790     8  1 

Edinburgh  Museum    10,622     4  9 

Dublin  Museum 11,850  14  5 

Royal  College  of  Science,  Dublin 6,572     2  6 

Royal  Hibernian  Academy    300     0  0 

Royal  Zoological  Society,  Ireland 500     0  0 

Geological  Survey  of  the  United  Kingdom 18,536  17  4 

Total £345,363  14     7 

The  City  and  Guilds  of  Londou  Institute  for  the  Advancement 
of  Technical  Education  have  for  some  years  past  been  engaged  in 
conducting  examinations  in  technology,  and  in  making  grants  to 
technical  schools.  They  have  also  erected  and  equipped  a 
Technical  College  at  Finsbury  and  a  School  of  Art  at  Lambeth. 
A  Central  Institution,  to  serve  as  a  Technical  High  School,  or 
University,  for  the  formation  of  teachers  and  engineers,  is  being 
erected  at  South  Kensington,  and  in  any  attempt  to  estimate  what 
is  being  done  in  this  country  in  the  direction  of  special  technical 
training,  the  work  of  the  Institute  merits  careful  consideration. 
The  number  of  students  who  were  examined  in  May  last  was  2,397, 
as  ajraiust  1,972  in  May,  1882,  and  the  cost  of  the  examination  of 
the  latter  students  in  the  year  1882  is  set  down  at  £2,378,  or 
£1  4s.  per  head.  The  expenses  of  the  schools  at  Finsbury  and 
Lambeth  figure  at  £4,515,  and  the  total  expenditure  during  the 
financial  year  1882,  including  grants  to  metropolitan  and  provincial 
schools  amounting  to  £1,610,  w^as  £10,348  8s.  6d.  The  total 
mcome  of  the  Institute  for  1882  was  £25,171  18s.  6d.  The 
Central  Institution,  at  South  Kensington,  will,  it  is  estimated, 
cost  £75,000,  including  the  fittings  and  apparatus.  The  cost 
of  the  Finsbury  College  is  returned  at  about  £35,000.  In  addition 
to  large  annual  subscriptions  received  from  24  City  Companies,  the 
Institute  have  obtained,  from  the  same  source,  donations  to  their 
building  fund  of  £44,560. 
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It  will  be  coureuient  to  group  together  here  for  reference  the 
expenses  of  each  kind  of  instruction  I  have  referred  to.  The  cost 
of  each  class  of  students  in  this  country  is  as  follows  : — 

£    s.  d. 

In  Schools  of  Art 1  18  6 

In  Science  Schools  : 0  13  3 

In  Technological  Classes 14  0 

I  may  now  pass  on  to  consider  the  various  schools  abroad, 
which,  for  the  purpose  of  comparison,  may  be  contrasted  with 
those  I  have  described. 

France. — Probably  no  country  of  the  Continent  can  vie  with 
France  in  the  extent  and  liberality  with  which  support  is  granted 
to  every  branch  of  the  fine  arts.  The  administration  of  the  large 
sums  annually  voted  for  this  purpose  is  confined  to  a  special  De- 
partment, and  I  have  been  at  some  pains  to  extract  from  the  budget 
report  for  1882  the  facts  which  relate  specially  to  this  inquiry. 

The  total  amount  voted  in  1882  for  the  Fine  Arts  was 
£339,582,  being  an  increase  of  upwards  of  £9,220  on  the  vote  for 
the  previous  year. 

Before  passing  to  the  more  special  items  of  the  budget,  which 
liere  concern  us,  it  may  be  interesting  to  note  the  sums  which  are 
included  in  the  above  total.  The  expenditure  is  classified  under 
the  following  heads  ; — 

1.  Administrative  staff £13,376 

2.  Cost  of  sundry  inspections  and  missions 1,460 

3.  Expenses  of  central  offices,  heating,  lighting,  &c 1,944 

4.  Decoration  of  public  buildings  in   Paris  and   in  the 

Provinces 34,806 

5.  Exhibitions  of  Fine  Arts   20,292 

6.  Pensions  and  assistance  to  artists  and  their  widows  .. .  5,600 

7.  Establishments  for  fine  arts 26,700 

8.  Municipal  and  provincial  schools  of  art 14,000 

9.  National  museums  31,931 

10.  Subscriptions  to  art  publications 7,840 

11.  Preservation   of  historical  monuments    63,064 

12.  Conservatoire  of  Music  and  provincial  branches  11,068 

13.  National  theatres 58,800 

14.  Popular  concerts  and  musical  societies  in  the  provinces     2,200 

15.  Theatrical  and  other  pensions,  &c 5,200 

16.  National  manufactories  40,901 

17  Luxembourg  Palace     400 

Total £339,582 
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This  total  is  strictly  comparable  with  the  English  vote  taken 
for  the  Science  and  Art  Department,  which,  as  I  have  already 
stated,  was  for  the  year  1882-3,  £345,363,  resulting  in  an  excess 
of  £6,500  in  favour  of  the  French  expenditure.  In  the  considera- 
tion of  those  heads  of  the  above  table  which  deal  with  art  educa- 
tion proper,  the  first  six  items  may  be  passed  over  and  we  come  to 
No.  7,  establishments  for  fine  arts.    These  are  analysed  as  follows  : 

French  Academy  at  Rome  < i\6,088 

National  School  of  Fine  Arts,  Paris  13,208 

National  School  of  Decorative  Arts 3,796 

National  Drawing  School  for  young  girls     1,208 

Subvention  to  Special  School  of  Architecture 480 

Provincial  Schools  of  Art  at  Lvons,  Dijon,  and  Toulouse 

£640  each ." 1,920 

£26,700 

Under  sub-head  8,  grants  to  municipal  and  provincial  schools 

of  art,  I  find  the  following  votes  : — 

Sundry  subventions  £4,000 

Purchase  of  examples    4,000 

School  apparatus  4,000 

Prizes  and  rewards  to  pujjils 2,000 

£14,000 
The  next  seven  groups  which  relate  to  grants  to  museums,  preser- 
vation of  ancient  monuments,  subventions  to  theatres,  musicians, 
&c.,  may  be  passed  over;  but  I  may  remark  incidentally,  with 
respect  to  the  expenditure  on  national  art  manufactures,  that, 
though  this  may  not  strictly  be  included  under  the  definition  of 
art  or  technical  instruction,  some  portion  of  this  outlay  may  fairly 
claim  to  be  considered  as  coming  under  the  head  of  national 
instruction,  in  that  schools  for  art-workers  exist  both  at  Sevres  and 
at  the  Gobelins. 

From  the  budget  statement  of  the  vote  for  public  instruction, 
it  is  impossible  to  ascertain  the  cost  of  the  teaching  of  drawing 
which  enters  into  the  programme  of  many  of  the  primary  and  all 
the  secondary  schools.  For  the  teaching  of  drawing  in  the  lyc^es 
and  communal  colleges  I  find  a  vote  of  £9,000,  and  for  di-awiug 
in   primary   schools   an  optional   grant  of   £800.       Under    the 
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Ministry  of  Fine  Arts  there  is  a  sum  of  £1,360   for  seventeen 
inspectors  of  drawing  in  primary  and  secondary  schools. 

It  will  be  manifest  that  a  much  larger  portion  of  the  French 
grant  for  art  education  is  expended  in  the  capital  than  is  the  case 
in  this  country ;  but  there  are  other  sources  from  which  Paris 
receives  further  aid  in  the  matter  of  art  education. 

In  the  budget  of  the  Department  of  the  Seine  for  1881  I  find 
under  the  head  of  "  Grants  in  Aid  of  Art  and  Science  and  Belles 
Lettres^''  a  total  outlay  of  £2,578,  but  no  part  of  the  expenditure 
relates  to  education.  There  is,  under  the  head  of  "sundry  subven- 
tions," one  of  £320  for  instruction  in  drawing,  and  of  £60  to  the 
modelling  school  of  M.  Thomas. 

The  chief  portion  of  the  sums  expended  on  art,  as  on  general 
education,  in  Paris,  is  derived  from  the  funds  of  the  Ville  de  Paris, 
which  presents  an  annual  budget  of  upwards  of  ten  and  a  half 
millions  of  pounds  sterling  (263  millions  of  francs). 

In  this  budget  certain  small  credits  are  taken  for  subventions 
derived  from  the  State  for  Paris  schools,  but  these  relate  to  primary 
education,  with  which  I  am  not  at  present  concerned.  The  total 
receipts  of  all  kinds  under  this  head,  which  include  the  fees  at 
some  of  the  largest  schools  in  Paris,  and  the  Government  contri- 
bution of  upwards  of  £86,000,  are  set  down  at  £204,921.  It 
may  be  interesting,  as  showing  the  vast  sums  expended  on 
education  in  Paris,  if  I  give  briefly  the  chief  items  under  this 
head  in  the  budget  of  1883.     They  are  as  follows  : — 

1.  Scholarships  at  sundry  Paris  schools £55,568 

2.  Primary  instruction — staff,  inspection,  and  general 

expenses  61,416 

3.  Infant  schools     80,960 

4.  Primary     „     520,252 

5.  Adult  classes  19,376 

6.  Teaching  of  singing  11,478 

7.  „  drawing 37,468 

8.  „  gymnastics     12,588 

9.  Superior  and  professional  schools    141,699 

10.  Subventions  to  various  schools    45,000 

11.  School  buUdings  and  repairs    37,600 

12.  Reconstruction  of  school  buildings 24,000 

Or  a  total  of   £1,047,405 
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As  the  population  of  Paris  is  estimated  at  2,269,023  this  gives 
a  total  of  about  9s.  3d.  per  head  expended  ou  education. 

I  will  now  endeavour  to  separate  the  art  and  technical  instruc- 
tion proper,  from  the  above  total.  Ou  the  side  of  receipts  I  find  that 
the  objects  made  in  the  apprenticeship  school  of  the  Boulevard  de 
la  Villette  are  valued  at  £120,  and  the  work  of  the  girls  in  the 
professional  school  at  £60.  The  total  cost  of  the  apprenticeship 
school  of  the  Boulevard  de  la  Villette  was  £4,279 ;  this  for  each  of 
the  250  boys  amounted  to  £17  2s.  4d.  In  consequence  of  the 
supply  of  luncheon  to  the  lads,  the  cost  has  recently  been  consider- 
ably increased.  The  Ecole  Professionnelle  et  Menagere  is  a  species 
of  apprenticeship  school  for  girls,  quite  recently  established ;  the 
cost  is  stated  at  £1,996.  To  14  free  drawing  schools,  in  various 
quarters  of  Paris,  for  women  and  young  girls,  a  total  vote  was  made 
amounting  to  £3,020,  and  a  grant  of  £260  was  made  to  the 
National  School  of  Decorative  Arts.  This  school  in  the  year  1881-2 
had  799  pupils,  and  the  total  sum  expended  was  £4,236,  or  an 
outlay  of  about  £5  6s.  per  pupil.  The  total  Government  grant 
was  £3,796,  or  about  £4  15s.  per  head.  The  grants  by  the  muni- 
cipality to  private  undertakings  varied  from  £800  to  the  Profes- 
sional schools  founded  by  Madame  Lemonnier,  down  to  £20  to  the 
Military  Polytechnic  Society. 

The  highest  technical  school  in  France,  the  Ecole  Centrale, 
although  a  Government  establishment,  under  the  Minister  of  Agri- 
cultui'e  and  Commerce,  is  self-supporting.  The  students,  535  in 
number,  each  pay  £32  per  annum.  The  total  receipts  for  1882 
were  set  down  at  £21,320,  and  the  expenses  at  £18,040;  this 
would  involve  an  expenditure  of  £33  14s.  6d.  per  head. 

The  famous  Arts  and  Trades  Schools,  situated  at  Aix,  Angers, 
and  Chalons,  three  in  number,  with  rt  total  of  900  pupils,  expend 
annually  £49,104,  or  about  £54  lis.  per  head. 

Amiens  (population  66,896j. — The  city  of  Amiens,  by  a  com- 
munal tax  of  1  -4  francs  per  cent,  raised  a  total  sum  of  £6,400  for 
primary  instruction  in  1881,  and  received  in  school  fees  £554.    The 
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expenditure  on  primary  and  intermediate  education  was  £14,228, 
including  £272  for  a  School  of  Fine  Art.  A  further  sum  of  £8-10 
■was  expended  on  the  local  Art  Museum. 

Lyons  {population  342,815). — By  a  communal  tax  of  0*8  francs 
per  cent,  the  city  of  Lyons  raised  £20,242  for  primary  instruction. 
The  cost  of  primary  and  intermediate  education  is  close  upon 
£80,000.  On  the  Art  Schools,  which  are  extensive  and  well  organ- 
ised, the  following  sums  are  expended  : — For  Fine  Art  Schools, 
£2,280;  for  the  five  Municipal  Drawing  Schools,  £1,326;  the  town 
grants  a  subvention  of  £2,400  to  the  Fine  Art  Museum,  and  £240 
per  annum  to  the  Fine  Art  Society.  Among  the  grants  to  vai-ious 
teaching  bodies  I  find,  one  of  £843  to  the  Martini^re  School, 
£600  to  the  Society  for  Professional  Instruction,  £160  to  the 
"Weaving  School,  £112  to  the  Central  School  (Industrial),  and 
£2,000  for  public  insti-uction  in  languages,  music,  drawing,  and 
gymnastics,  as  also  £360  for  lectm-es  on  these  subjects.  The 
Martiniere  School  has  an  income  of  about  £6,000  per  annum. 

MuLHOUSE  {population  641,000). — Mention  is  frequently  made 
of  the  excellence  of  the  educational  system  of  Mulhouse,  and  I 
have  been  at  some  pains  to  obtain  a  correct  statement  of  its  outlay 
for  schools,  the  following  was  the  expenditure  for  1881,  as  also  the 
receipts  and  the  numbers  of  students: — 


Infant  School 

Primary      , 

Intermediate  School 
Higher  Girls'       „ 
Professional         ,, 
School  of  Chemistry 
CoUeg*  


No.  of 

Students. 


2,971 
6,409 
411 
504 
215 
34 
306 


Expenses.  .    Receipts. 


£ 

600 
13,000 
2,988 
3,120 
2,220 
1,160 

300 


2,100 

800 

1,700 

1,280 

700 


Net  Cost 
to  Town. 


.  £ 

600 

10,960 

2,188 

1,420 

940 

460 

300 


Total. 


10,850 


23,448 


6,580 


16,868 


Thus  the  cost  per  head  in  the  Professional  School  was  about 
£4  7s.  6d.,  and  in  the  School  of  Chemistry  £13  10s.  7d.  It  will 
be  understood  that  the  College  depended  mainly  on  the  government 
subvention.       Most   of  the  other   institutions,  except  the  infant 
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school,  depend  on  municipal  support.  Repairs  of  school  buildings 
are  covered  by  a  tax  of  0'03  francs  per  cent,  which  produces  £760. 
Belgium. — In  the  Belgian  budget  the  cost  of  technical  and  art 
instruction  is,  as  in  England,  kept  distinct  from  the  general 
expenditure  on  education.  The  vote  for  public  instruction  has 
since  the  year  1878,  when  a  Minister  of  Education  was  appointed, 
been  separated  from  the  accounts  of  the  "Ministry  of  the  Interior. 
The  total  education  vote  for  1879  was  .£572,44:8,  made  up  of  the 
following  items : — 

Staff  and  Central  Administration    £  14,892 

Pensions  and  Assistance 21,042 

(  Primary 400,873 

Public  Instruction    <  Intermediate 77,029 

(  Higher    57,655 

Contingencies  957 

Total  £572,448 
The  vote  for  fine  arts  included  in  the  budget  of  the  Minister  of 
the  Interior  was,  for  the  same  year,  £66,240.     The  expense  of 
technical  education  I  will  take  in  connection  with  the  different 
grades  of  schools. 

The  purely  technical  instruction  of  Belgium  may  fairly  be 
divided  into  two  classes — iirst,  the  so-called  "  ateliers 
d'apprentissage"  for  instruction  in  weaving,  and  second,  the  in- 
dustrial schools  for  male  students,  and  the  professional  schools  for 
girls.  The  "ateliers  d'apprentissage,"  or  weaving  schools,  were 
59  in  nimiber,  with  1,457  students.  The  total  expense  of  these 
schools  in  1880  was  £3,212,  which  was  provided  as  follows: — 

State  Subvention    £1,784 

Provincial        „        628 

Communal      ,,        633 

Sundry  Receipts  167 

£3,212 
or  about  £2  4s.  Od.  per  head. 

The  professional  and  industrial  schools,  excluding  the  Superior 

Institute  of  Commerce  at  Antwerp,,  and  the  Mining  School  of  Mons 

in  Hainault,  were  32  in  number,*  with  9,208  pupils.     The  total 

*  See  table  of  Expeuditure  for  1S78  (the  last  published)  on  page  IS. 
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cost  of  these  schools  during  the  year  1880  was  borne  by  the  State 
and  the  local  authorities,  in  the  following  proportions  : — 

State  Grants    £7,201 

Provincial  Subsidies 2,747 

Communal         „        6,316 

Sundry  Receipts 2,49'2 

£18,756 
or  a  little  over  £2  per  head,  the  cost  to  the  State  per  head  being 
15s.  7d. 

The  Mining  School  of  Mons,  with  but  85  pupils,  cost  £3,084,  of 
which  £718  was  granted  by  the  State,  £937  from  the  Province, 
and  £337  from  the  Commune,  the  I'emainder  being  obtained  from 
fees  and  sundry  receipts.  The  cost  per  head  of  each  pupil  was 
thus  about  £36  5s.  Od. 

The  Commercial  school  of  Antwerj),  though  classed  in  this 
section,  is  scarcely  a  technical  school.  It  had  a  total  of  137 
pupils,  and  the  gross  receipts,  including  fees  from  pupils.  State 
grant,  and  subvention  from  the  municipal  authorities,  were 
£2,902,  or,  a  cost  of  about  £21  3s,  per  head. 

The  principal  art  academy  of  Belgium  is  that  of  Antwerp,  which 
had  in  1880  a  total  of  1692  students,  and  in  1881,  1792;  these 
1792  included  528  artists,  528  artizans,  and  736  students  whose 
vocation  was  not  stated.  The  academies  and  schools  in  other 
towns  in  Belgiimi  are  81  in  number,  with  10,520  students.  I  have 
not  been  able  to  obtain  the  details  of  the  expenditure  on  fine  arts, 
for  which  the  total  vote,  as  already  mentioned,  was  in,  1879 
£66,240.  I  have  extracted  from  the  budgets  of  the  cities  of 
Antwerp  and  Liege  for  the  years  1882  and  1883  some  of  the  items 
which  relate  to  these  subjects  and  subjoin  them  by  way  of 
reference. 

Antwerp. — (Population,  January  \st,  1881,  179,034.)  Among 
the  receipts  for  fine  arts  I  find  £60  for  the  reproduction  of  the 
works  of  Rubens,  and  for  sundry  works  of  art  £370,  both  State 
grants;  also  £2,400  for  State  schools,  while  from  the  various 
educational  establishments  a  total  of  £18,580  was  obtained   in 
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fees,  etc.     Under  the  head  of  expeuditure  on  public  education  I 

find  the  following  totals  : — 

£ 

The  Royal  Ath^nde  2,288 

Middle-class  School  (boys)  1,028 

Superior  Commercial  School  860 

Primary  Schools  (infants)    5,108 

Middle-class  Schools  (girls) 4,132 

Communal  Schools  18,662 

Miscellaneous  Expenses    5,233 

Adult  Schools    1,860 

Students  of  Normal  Schools  1,200 

Sundry  Expenses,  Rent,  and  Maintenance    2,616 

Kinder-Garten  Schools     3,100 

Sundry  Expenses  for  Food  and  Heating,  &c.     ...  1,832 

Creche    234 

£48,153 
Or,  a   nett   outlay  of  nearly   £30,000.     In  the  cost   of  primary 
instruction,  the  salary  of  a  teacher  of  manual  work  is  set  down  at 
£40. 

For  purely  technical  instruction  the  grants  to  the  Industrial 
and  Professional  schools  were  respectively  £480  and  £640,  and  to 
the  Royal  Fine  Art  Academy  the  town  grant  was  £2,064.  The 
whole  vote  for  fine  arts,  including  museums,  theatres,  and  School 
of  Music,  was  £11,876.  The  Professional  school  of  Antwerp, 
which  is  a  technical  school  for  girls,  contained  in  1882  160  pupils, 
who  each  pay  £2  8s.  per  annum.  The  cost  of  the  school  is  said  to 
be  £520  in  addition  to  the  fees.  The  Industrial  school,  a  night 
school  for  artizans,  had  155  pupils,  and  the  expenses  for  1882  are 
given  as  £880,  or  £5  13s.  6d.  per  head, 

Liege — which  combines  a  flourishing  industry,  with  the 
possession  of  an  University,  and  many  very  important  schools — 
had  a  population  of  129,207  on  the  31st  December,  1882.  The 
total  sum  expended  on  public  instruction  by  the  municipal  authori- 
ties during  the  year  1882  was  £39,055,  and  on  the  building  and 
furnishing  of  new  schools  about  £34,000,  the  payment  of  some  of 
which  extends  over  several  years.  The  activity  in  the  matter  of 
education  in  Liege  will  best  be  understood  by  a  reference  to  the 
accompanying  table,  from  which  it  will  be  seen  that  15,375  pupils 
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of  school  age  are  included  in  the   various  educational  establish- 
ments : — 

14  Primary  schools  for  boys 4,536 

14         „  „  girls 4,106 

2  Secondary       „  boys 325 

3  „  „  girls 359 

7  Lower  grade  night  schools  (boys)  '. 761 

8  „  „  (girls) 588 

2  Intermediate  „  (boys)  198 

3  „  „  (girls)  331 

Sunday  schools  for  boys 47 

„  girls 178 

Kindergarten  schools 3,946 

Total 15,375 

There  were  also  three  creches  which  provided  for  358  infants, 
who  made  42,802  attendances  during  the  twelve  months. 

The  superior  school  for  adults  was  attended  by  271  pupils. 
At  the  end  of  the  school  year,  out  of  174  students  105  were  in  the 
lower  division,  37  in  the  middle,  and  32  in  the  higher  division. 

The  industrial  school,  which  may  be  considered  as  a  technical 
school,  had  469  students,  66  per  cent  of  whom  belonged  to  the 
operative  classes ;  among  them  were  66  carpenters  and  joiners,  88 
smiths  and  fitters,  34  modellers  and  moulders,  and  114  draftsmen, 
foremen,  and  artizans.  A  new  school,  costing  over  £20,000,  has 
been  recently  erected  at  the  expense  of  the  town,  and  it  has  been 
decided  to  fit  up  the  rooms,  set  apart  for  di*awing,  with  the  electric 
light.  The  annual  cost  of  this  school  is  estimated  in  the  budget 
at  £1,146,  or  about  £2  9s.  per  head  per  annum.  The  professional 
school  for  girls  is  likewise  a  technical  school,  for  here  the  pupils 
learn  all  branches  of  dressmaking,  designing,  artificial  flower- 
making,  and  painting  on  silk  and  porcelain.  The  total  expenses 
of  this  school,  containing  416  pupils,  of  whom  251  were  admitted 
on  payment  of  fees,  and  165  were  admitted  free,  was  £2,148,  or 
about  £5  3s.  per  head. 

The  Liege  academy,  perhaps  the  third  most  important  school 
of  art  in  Belgium,  contained  507  pupils.  The  expense  of  tuition 
borne  on  the  budget  was  £1,884,  or  the  cost  of  insti'uction  to  the 
town  was  at  the  rate  of  £3  14s.  4d.  per  head. 
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Germany. — Germany  has  long  been  distinguished  for  the 
excellence  of  the  education  of  all  classes  of  the  population,  and  few 
of  the  German  States  rank  higher  in  this  respect  than  the  Kingdom 
of  Saxony,  whose  institutions  for  artistic  and  scientific  training  are 
renowned  throughout  Europe.  The  population  of  Saxony  at  the 
last  census  in  1880  was  2,972,805. 

The  total  expenditure  for  the  financial  year  1882-3  on  the 
various  institutions  cognate  to  this  enquiry  was  as  follows  : — 


Art  Academy  in  Leipsic 

Art  Trade  School  and  Museum  at  Dresden 

Technical  Schools,  Chemnitz 

Building  Trades'  School,  Dresden    

,,  „  Leipsic 

,,  ,,  Plauen 

„  ,,  Zittau  

Special  School,  Wood  Industry 

Weaving  Schools    

SevBlng  and  Embroidery  Schools 

Straw  Plaiting  and  Spinning  Schools 

Trade  Drawing  Schools    

Tratle  Continuation  Schools  

Agricultural  Schools 

Commercial  Schools 

Navigation  Schools    

For  the  Encouragement  of  Trade 

,,  ,,  Agriculture.... 

Recompenses  for  Teachers,  &c 

Academy  of  Fine  Arts,  Dresden   

Academy  of  Forestry,  Tharandt  

Mining  Academy,  Freiberg 

Polytechnic,  Dresden  


£64,396     £5,487       £58,909 

Taking  the  Art  Academy  of  Dresden  and  the  Art  Schools  in  that 
city  and  Leipsic  together,  we  have  a  total  expenditure  of  £12,350, 
and  omitting  the  sum  of  £8,500,  being  the  grants  for  the 
encouragement  of  Agriculture  and  Commere,  which,  though  taken 
in  the  vote  for  scholastic  education,  do  not  appear  to  be  expended 


£ 

Beceipts  from      Nett 
Vees,  &e.    Expenditure. 
£                 £ 

2,170 

227            1,943 

6,450 

240            6,210 

9,175 

1.475            7,700 

1,140 

153               987 

1,425 

175            1,250 

980 

130               850 

947 

127               820 

510 

510 

878 

878 

1,040 

1,040 

52 

52 

450 

450 

1,125 

1,125 

2,500 

2,500 

450 

450 

60 

60 

4,000 

4,000 

4,500 
75 

4,500 
75 

4,619 

422            4,197 

3,407 

600            2,807    • 

4,494 

694            3,800 

13,949 

1,244          12,705 
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iu  direct  teaching,  I  find  the  total  outlay  for  technical  instruction 
to  be  £46,559.  The  following  table,  as  showing  the  most  recent 
return  of  the  outlay  in  Saxony  on  public  instruction  of  all  grades, 
though  it  scarcely  pertains  to  the  present  enquiry,  may  not  be 
without  interest.  One  of  the  most  surprising  facts  which  it  proves 
is  the  small  number  of  private  schools  and  of  children  receiving 
home  instruction. 


Statistics  of  the  Elementary  Schools,  Private  Schools,  &c., 
of  Saxony,  for  the  year  ending  December,  1880. 


o  ^ 

a-s 
1" 

o 

II 
t5 

o    . 

II 
1^ 

Number  of 
Teachers' 
Places.  * 

Number  of  actual 
Teachers  (active),  t 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Public  Elementary  Schools.. 

Continuation  Schools' 

Sp.  School  Bodenbach 

Sp.    Seminary   Exercise 
Schools 

2,146 

1,878  ■ 

1 

18 
2 

96 
20 

471,915 
■  67,776 

84 

2,059 
S54 

6,854 
1,979 

10,031 

2,695 

3 

75 
80 

419 
SO 

i-  5,909 

inclu 
36 

5,726 

ied  in  t 

41 
(5) 

244 
30 

1,67s 
(1,535) 

ae  semin 

0) 
291 

94 

7,404 

Deaf  and  Dumb  Schools  .... 

Private  Elementary  Schools, 
with  State  Sanction 

Private  Continuation  Schools 

Private  Teachers  and  Gover- 

48 
535 

nesses  giving  lessons  atj 
home ! 

124 

Totals 4,161 

551,021 

13,333 

5,945 

6,041 
(5) 

2,070 
(1,542) 

8,111 

*  Excluding  places  for  Needlework  Teachers  (female)  and  Teachers  of  Manual  Work. 

t  Including  1,542  Needlework  Teachers  (female)  and  five  teachers  of  Manual  Work,  the 
numbers  of  these  being  also  given  in  parentheses. 
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Summary  of  all  the  Schools  in  Saxony  under  the  ISIinister  of 
Education  and  Public  Worship,  December,  1880. 


og  3 


as 


ifl 

Total 

Amount  of 

Expenses  of 

Schools. 

£ 

£ 

23,627 

65,370t 

8,358 

13,457 

51,183 

81,424 

29,640 

38,646 

24,186 

34,738 

34,318 

52,201 

a-<1 
I- 


1.  University  (Leipzic) 

2.  Polytechnic  (Dresden)    . 

3.  Gymnasiums 

4.  Real  Schools  of  Class  I.  . 

5.  Real  Schools  of  Class  II . 

6.  Seminaries 


Special  Seminary  Exercise 
Schools 


Institute     for     Training 
Teachers  of  Gymnastics. 

Higher       Girls'      Schools 
(sanctioned) 


Pensions  granted  to 
Teachers  of  Higher 
Schools,  or  to  their 
Orphans  and  Widows 

Higher  (secondary) 

Private    Schools    . . . 


Public 
Schools 


Elementary 


Continuation  Schools  . . 
School  at  Bodenbach 


Deaf  and  Dumb  Institu- 
tions   


Private 
Schools, 
Sanction 

Private 

Schools, 

Sanction 


Elementary 

■with      State 


Continuation 
with       State! 


Private     Teachers     and 
Governesses  in  Houses. . 


2,146 

1,878 

1 


;,444 
473 
,763 
;,183 
:,633 
:,575 

:,069 

60 

842 


171 
141 
125 
115 


172" 
52 
340 
244 
214 
273 


47 

10,081 

2,695 

3 


r,404 


47 


30 


£ 
34,905t 

12,203 

22,229 

8,705 

10,550 

46,021 


included  under 
Seminaries. 


4,450 


519,037 


5,767 


10,307 


Included 
under 
12-14 


69,975t 


8,930 


Totals 4,239 


569,813      13,961 


9,550    699,317    1,004,297  213,976 


*  Including  54  Private  Tutors. 

t  Excluding  the  cost  of  erection;  amounting  to  £69,941. 

t  Herein  are  included  certain  pensions  granted  to  teachers  of  Higher  and  Elementary 
Schools,  arising  from  State  funds. 
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It  will  be  seen  on  reference  to  this  table  that  the  cost  of  each 
student  at  the  Polytechnic  was  about  £28  9s.,  the  cost  to  the 
State  being  approximately  £25  16s.  The  State  technical  schools 
in  Chemnitz,  with  541  pupils,  involve  an  annual  outlay,  according 
to  Dr.  Grothe,  of  £9,215,  or  about  £17  per  head. 

WuRTEMBBRG. — The  system  of  technical  instruction  inaugurated 
by  Dr.  Von  Steinbeis  has  frequently  been  praised  for  its  thorough- 
ness, and  for  the  ability  with  which  the  various  grades  of  schools 
have  been  co-ordinated  and  arranged.  From  the  famous  University 
of  Tubingen,  down  to  the  humble  village  school,  each  link  of  the 
chain  has  been  thoughtfully  and  carefully  united.  The  University 
of  Tubingen  contained  in  the  summer  semester  of  1881,  1,230. 
students.  The  total  expenditure  was  £34,596  ;  the  receipts  from 
fees  and  private  property  amounted  to  £3,921,  and  the  State 
subsidy  was  £30,675.  The  cost  per  head  was  therefore  about 
£28  2s.  6d. 

Among  the  purely  technical  schools  of  the  country  the  Poly- 
technic in  Stuttgart  takes  the  first  i-ank.  There  were  in  1881 
458  students.  The  total  expenditure  in  the  year  ending  April  1st, 
1881,  was  £14,861,  including  £1,318,  the  cost  of  the  Art  Trade 
School  attached  to  the  institution.  The  receipts  were  from  all 
sources  £2,000,  and  State  subsidy  £12,861.  Deducting  the  outlay 
on  the  Ai't  School,  the  cost  per  head  for  each  student  was  thus  at 
the  rate  of  £29  lis.  4d.  Next  in  rank,  as  a  technical  school  for 
engineers,  architects,  and  those  being  educated  for  the  building 
trades,  comes  the  Building  School  of  Stuttgart,  v/hich  is,  in  the 
main,  a  winter  school :  the  winter  classes  contained  in  the  above 
year  448  students,  and  in  the  summer  half-year  there  were  only 
133  students.  The  total  expenditure  was  £7,378;  the  sum  of 
£6,405  representing  the  State  subsidy,  and  the  balance  was  made 
up  from  fees  and  other  receipts.  The  cost,  reckoned  on  the  winter 
attendance,  was  thus  £16  9s.  5d.  per  head. 

For  those  engaged  in  industry,  both  for  journeymen  and 
apprentices,  an  extensive  system  of  trade  continuation  schools  has 
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been  devised.  These  schools  exist  in  153  localities,  and  number 
no  less  than  12,782  students — 9,600  males,  and  3,182  females  ; 
amongst  the  latter  2,548  were  in  attendance  at  the  so-called 
"  women's-work "  schools,  13  in  number.  Of  the  above  total 
number  of  students  9,989  were  under  17  years  of  age,  and  2,793 
above  that  age.  The  number  of  teachers  was  735,  or  between  17 
and  18  students  per  teacher.  The  cost  of  this  instruction  to  the 
State  was  ,£6,258,  or  about  9s.  9d.  per  head.  The  largest  of  these 
schools  was  that  of  Stuttgart,  with  87  teachers  and  1,446  students. 
The  art  schools  contained  69  pupils  in  the  winter  half-year,  1881, 
but  the  total  cost  of  these  schools  is  not  stated. 

It  only  remains  to  notice  the  Industrial  Schools  for  girls  which 
are  peculiar  to  the  kingdom  of  Wurtemberg.  They  are  mainly 
for  the  teaching  of  housework,  needlework,  and  domestic  economy, 
and  receive  pupils  for,  from  three  to  four  hours  per  week.  These 
schools  were  1,626  in  number,  with  80,847  girls,  and  in  53  of 
the  schools  1,637  little  boys  also  received  instructions.  The  total 
cost  of  these  schools  was  £6,648  plus  the  government  grant  of 
£1,284  =  £7,932,  or  less  than  2s.  per  head. 

Bavaria. — It  may  be  interesting  to  compare  the  cost  of 
instruction  at  the  Munich  Polytechnic  with  that  of  similar 
institutions  at  Dresden  and  Stuttgart.  On  the  technical  high 
school  of  Munich  the  total  expenditure  for  the  year  1881-2  was 
j£20,028.  There  were  in  all  809  students  and  the  cost  per  h,ead 
was  therefore  £24  15s.  The  total  cost  of  the  building  was 
.£156,710,  and  that  of  the  library,  etc.,  collections  and  models 
(39  collections  in  all)  £36,392,  or  in  all  £193,102. 

The  town  of  Munich,  with  a  population  of  220,000  inhabitants, 
expended  a  sum  of  £63,170  on  public  education,  or  at  the  rate 
of  about  5s.  9d.  per  head,  not  including  the  interest  on  the 
capital  expended  on  school  buildings.  This,  it  must  be  understood, 
is  quite  apart  from  the  State  expenditure  on  higher  technical  and 
art  instruction. 
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Prussia  has  hitherto  done  very  little  in  the  way  of  technical 
education.  It  is  true  that  the  scientific  institutions  of  the  highest 
rank,  namely,  the  polytechnic  schools,  are  comparatively  numerous, 
as  this  kingdom  boasts  of  no  less  than  three  technical  high  schools, 
at  Berlin,  Hanover,  and  Aix-la-Chapelle ;  but  for  the  rank  and  file, 
beyond  certain  drawing  schools  and  building  schools  in  a  few  of 
the  large  towns  and  a  few  apprenticeship  schools  of  quite  recent 
creation,  little  has  been  as  yet  attempted,  and  the  total  State 
grant  for  this  purpose  only  amounts  to  rather  over  £17,000. 
The  authorities  are  fully  alive  to  the  deficiency  in  this  branch  of 
national  education,  and  plans  are  already  being  discussed  by  a 
State  Technical  Commission  for  the  extension  of  existing  facilities 
and  for  the  establishment  of  schools  and  classes  for  the  study  of 
applied  science  and  technology. 

Austria. — After  the  tangled  and  involved  budgets  of  many  other 
European  countries,  it  is  refreshing  to  turn  to  the  financial  state- 
ments of  the  Austrian  Empire,  which  may  well  be  regarded  as,  in 
every  sense,  models  for  imitation.  The  budget  is  accompanied  by 
a  concise  report,  serving  as  a  key  to  the  more  extended  accounts 
presented  in  the  ministerial  statement.  The  total  expenditure 
under  the  Ministry  of  Religion  and  Pu.blic  Instruction  amounts  to 
rather  over  1|  millions  sterling,  but  includes  payments  on  account 
of  public  worship  which  do  not  enter  into  the  present  considerations. 
Austria  possesses  an  admirable  system  of  technical  instruction, 
founded  somewhat  on  the  Wurtemberg  plan,  but  made  more 
practical  in  that,  in  many  parts  of  the  country,  schools  have  been 
established  for  the  teaching  of  trades,  and  subventions  ai'e  granted 
by  government,  in  aid  of  local  efforts  to  improve  instruction  in 
drawing  and  modelling,  by  means  of  special  schools  for  this  purpose. 
The  budget  statement  renders  it  extremely  easy  to  ascertain  the 
cost  of  each  branch  of  insti-uction,  as  an  analysis  is  given  in  all 
cases  of  the  number  of  students  in  each  kind  of  school,  together 
with  the  full  receipts  and  expenditure.  I  will  select  only  those 
institutions  which  afford  teachins;  of  a  technical  or  artistic  character. 
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Austria  has  no  less  than  six  Polytechnic   schools,   on  which  the 

following  sums  were  expended  : — 

Number  of 
Students.  Expenditure. 

1244  Technical  high  school  at  Vienna £23,633 

211   „  „  „      Graz  8,908 

944  „  „  schools  at  Prague  18,250 

117   „  „  school  at  Briinn  7,233 

218  „  „  „      Lemberg 7,367 

Miscellaneous  expenses  ..  105 

2729  Total ...£65,496 

The  nett  receipts  were  .£8,861,  making  an  annual  expenditure  of 
£56,635;  or  the  cost  per  student  was  about  <£20  15s.  Od.,  reckoned 
on  the  nett  expenditure. 

The  Agricultural  High  School  in  Vienna,  with  a  total  of  502 
students,  444  of  whom  were  regular  students  and  58  auditors, 
entailed  a  total  cost  of  £9,858 ;  the  receipts  from  various  sources 
were  £1,000,  making  a  nett  cost  of  £8,858,  or  about  £17  13s.  Od. 
per  head. 

The  Academy  of  Fine  Arts  at  Vienna  had  a  total  attendance,  in 
the  winter  half-year,  of  338  pupils;  the  numbers  during  the  previous 
summer  term  were  only  11  less.  The  total  expenditure  was  £9,738 
and  the  receipts  £500,  making  a  nett  cost  of  £9,238,  or  about 
£27  6s.  8d.  per  student. 

The  next  school  which  belongs  to  this  category  is  the  Art  School 
in  Cracow,  with  a  total  attendance  of  120  pupils.  The  expenses 
are  set  down  at  £1,500,  against  receipts  amounting  to  £25,  or  a 
nett  cost  of  £1,475  =  £12  5s.  lOd.  per  head. 

Eight  Government  drawing  schools,  four  of  which  are  in 
Vienna,  and  one  each  in  Innsbruck,  Prague,  Briinn,  and  Lemberg, 
with  a  total  attendance  of  789  pupils,  cost  £3,180,  with  receipts 
amounting  to  £225,  or  a  nett  total  of  £2,955,  equivalent  to  an 
expenditure  of  aboiit  £3  15s.  per  head. 

The  Ai't  Trade  School  of  Vienna,  with  a  total  of  260  pupils,  63 
of  whom  were  ladies,  involved  an  outlay  of  4,083,  against  receipts 
amounting  to  £250,  or  a  nett  cost  of  £3,833,  equal  to  nearly 
£14  15s.  per  head. 
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Lastly,  I  find  the  various  State-aided  technical  institutes 
and  trade  schools,  which  numbered  91  in  all,  are  set  down  at 
£72,307,  against  total  receipts  amounting  to  £1,075,  of  which 
£417  was  received  for  the  work  done  in  the  trade  schools.  The 
schools  in  this  category  are  separated  into  two  divisions,  namely 
the  State  Trade  Schools,  eleven  in  number,  and  the  special  indus- 
trial schools,  of  which  there  were  80  in  1882.  The  cost  of  the 
former  schools  amounted  to  £30,258,  and  as  there  were  in  all 
1,546  pupils,  the  expense  per  head  stands  at  £19  lis.  6d. ;  this 
is  without  taking  into  account  the  pupils  of  certain  special  and 
trade  continuation  classes,  who  numbered  623  and  2,764  respec- 
tively. 

The  special  industrial  schools  are  widely  distributed  throughout 
Austria,  and  are  devoted  to  the  teaching  of  weaving,  joinery, 
carving,  pottery  making,  filigree  work,  max'ble  cutting  and  polish- 
ing, glass  making,  toy  making,  and  a  number  of  other  industries. 
These  schools  contained  in  all  4,231  scholars,  of  whom  1,935  were 
day  students,  967  evening  students,  387  Sunday  students,  and  942 
occasional  students  and  auditors.  The  cost  of  these  schools  is 
returned  at  £24,500,  or  about  £5  15s.  9d.  per  head.  The 
remainder  of  the  vote  is  expended  as  follows  : — 

£ 

Instruction  of  Industrial  teachers 525 

Subventions  for  erection  and  maintenance  of  schools,  &c..     7,050 
Special  Industrial  testing  stations,  museums,  and  societies.     1,242 

Office  and  other  expenses    458 

Bursarships  and  teaching  apparatus 2,383 

11,658 
Special  expense  for  new  buildings 5,890 

Total £17,548 

Most  of  the  above  schools  are  free  to  all  native-born  Austrians. 

As  I  have  not  dealt  with  the  Nautical  schools  of  other  coun- 
tries, I  may  omit  those  of  Austria.  I  find  a  sum  voted  of  £2,462 
for  the  encouragement  of  the  fine  arts. 

Switzerland  stands  in  the  foremost  rank  for  the  excellence 
and  abundance  of  her  schools,  and  few  towns  in  Switzerland  can 
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compare  with  Zurich  in  the  number  and  importance  of  her 
scholastic  institutions.  The  outlay  of  the  town  of  Zurich  on 
primary  and  secondary  education,  for  the  year  1881,  is  returned 
as  £17,512.  The  bulk  of  this  expenditure  was  covered  by  a  com- 
munal tax  of  1'4  per  cent,  which  produced  £12,656.  The 
government  subventions  amounted  to  £2,591. 

The  canton  of  Zurich  has  a  budget  quite  distinct  from  that  of 
the  town.  The  sundry  receipts  from  educational  sources,  including 
£1,213  from  the  town  of  Zurich,  £600  from  Winterthur,  and 
£1,120  from  school  fees  are  set  down  at  £7,265.  The  total  expen- 
diture was  in  the  year  1882,  £73,900.  This,  outlay  was  made 
up  as  follows  : — 

Official  Staff £892 

High  School  7,712 

Subvention  to  Polytechnic C40 

Cantonal  School  Gymnasium 3,240 

„               Industrial  School  1,760 

„               General     516 

Veterinary  School    1,004 

Normal  School  2,198 

Technicum  (Winterthur) 3,368 

Libraries  and  collections 2,024 

Bursaries    2,360 

Heating  of  school  buildings    680 

Primary  education    40,428 

Pensions,  &c 4,342 

Drill    100 

Miscellaneous  exjDcnses    2,636 

Total £73,900 

In  the  brief  review  I  have  been  able  to  present  to  you  of  the 
expenditure  of  foreign  countries  on  education,  two  facts  wiU  have 
forcibly  attracted  your  attention.  First,  the  large  amount  con- 
tributed for  this  purpose  from  local  or  municipal  funds,  as 
compared  with  the  state-aided  education  chiefly  existing  in  this 
country ;  and  second,  the  extent,  in  certain  of  these  countries,  of 
the  means  and  appliances  for  imparting  instruction  in  art  and 
applied  science  of  a  technical  character  to  all  grades  of  the  popula- 
tion. Nothing  is  more  apparent,  in  many  countries  on  the 
Continent,  than  the  orderly  and  carefully  graduated  character  of 
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the  education ;  each  step,  from  the  infant  school  to  the  university, 
being  arranged  with  a  definite  and  co-ordinated  sequence,  and  each 
class  of  school  forming  a  definite  link  in  the  educational  chain. 
This  is  specially  the  case  in  Germany  and  Switzerland,  and  to  a 
lesser  degree  in  Belgium  and  in  France. 

It  is  extremely  difficult  and  even  untrustworthy  to  attempt  by 
means  of  figures  to  set  forth  the  comparative  total  expenditure  on 
education  in  each  of  the  countries  concerning  which  I  have  gathered 
statistics.  Even  the  cost  of  training  the  diff"erent  classes  of 
students,  when  stated  at  so  much  per  head,  is  apt  to  mislead,  for 
in  order  to  obtain  a  true  comparison  it  would  be  necessary  to  take 
into  consideration  the  character  and  quality  of  the  instruction 
afforded.  Thus,  when  I  find  the  average  cost  per  head  of  training 
science  students  in  this  country  under  the  Department  of  Science 
and  Art  is  13s.  3d.,  and  endeavour  to  contrast  this  with  the  expense 
to  the  Belgian  Government  of  the  students  in  the  Industrial  Schools, 
who  cost  the  State,  as  we  have  seen,  15s.  7d.  per  head,  it  must  be 
remembered  that  in  the  case  of  the  English  student  all  that  is 
required  of  him  is  that  he  shovdd  have  attended  his  science  class  for 
the  stipulated  number  of  20  times,  and  it  is  the  exception  that  he 
does  more,  whereas  the  Belgian  student  spends  three,  and  even  five, 
evenings  per  week,  for  two  or  more  hours  each  night,  at  the  school; 
and,  moreover,  frequently  undertakes  to  go  through  a  set  course 
extending  over  three  and  even  five  years.  The  quality  of  instruction 
obtained  in  Belgium  at  the  slightly  increased  cost  is  well  worth  the 
money  paid  for  it,  whereas  the  smattering  of  science  needed  to  pass 
the  South  Kensington  examiners  is  too  often,  I  fear,  dearly  paid 
for  at  the  price. 

I  might  fairly  turn  aside  here  to  notice  the  important  advant- 
ages under  which  the  English  student  is  placed  as  compared  with 
the  foreigner  in  the  facilities  he  possesses  for  acquiring  instruction. 
In  our  own  case  the  hours  of  labour  are  but  56;^?  per  week,  whereas 
in  Belgium  and  Germany  we  find  the  youth  devoting  his 
evenings  to  study,  where  66  and  even  72  hours  in  each  week  have 
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to  be  spent  in  the  factory  or  the  workshop.  Surely  here  is  a  strong 
point  in  favour  of  our  English  workpeople,  who  have  from 
8  to  15  more  hours  of  leisure  in  each  week  than  the  foreigner. 

I  fear  that  from  the  long  array  of  figures  I  have  placed  before 
you,  it  will  be  difficult  to  form  any  very  clear  conclusions 
respecting  the  relative  cost  of  technical  and  art  instruction,  and 
all  I  can  offer  is  the  following  statement,  in  which  I  have  brought 
together  a  few  of  the  more  important  results  of  the  analysis  of  the 
expenditure  of  foreign  countries  on  these  branches  of  education. 

Cost  of  Technical  Instruction  of  the  Highest  Grade: — 

PER   HEAD. 

£    s.  d. 

Ecole  Centrale,  France 33  14  6 

Polytechnics — Dresden 28     9  0 

„  Stuttgart  29  11  4 

„  Munich 24  15  0 

„  Austrian  (six  in  number)    20  15  0 

Academy — Vienna 27     6  8 

Cost  of  Ajjplied  Art  and  Trade  Schools : — 

Stuttgart 16     9     5 

Cracow    12     5  10 

Vienna 14  15     0 

Cost  of  Industrial  and  Apprenticeship  Schools : — 

Paris    17  2  4 

Mulhouse      4  7  6 

Belgian — Ateliers  2  4  0 

„          Schools   2  0  0 

Chemnitz    17  0  0 

Austria— State  Trade  Schools 19  11  6 

„          Industrial  Schools 5  15  9 

Cost  of  Drawing  Schools  :  — 

Vienna 3  15     0 

Paris  (Decorative  Art)  5     6     0 

Li(5ge  (Municipality) 3  14     4 

It  will  be  seen  from  these  figures  how  large  are  the  sacrifices  now 

being  made  by  foreign  countries,  in  the  cause  of  Education.     The 

cost  of  the  schools  above-mentioned,  though  it  may  at  the  first  sight 

appear  excessive,  is  borne  partly  by  the  State  and  partly  by  the 

Municipality,  and  the  fees  charged  to  the  students  are  in  all  cases 

extremely  low. 
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It  is  not  for  me  here  to  advise  as  to  whether  the  foreign 
system  of  throwing  the  burden  of  the  expenses  of  higher,  as  well 
as  of  primaiy  and  intermediate  instruction,  on  the  ratepayer  or 
on  the  taxpayer  is  a  wise  policy,  or  to  recommend  the  extension  of 
State  aid  to  schools  of  the  highest  rank  in  this  country.  All  I 
can  say  is,  from  the  investigation  of  the  expenses  of  this  kind  of 
instruction,  that  it  is  hopeless  to  render  these  high  schools  self- 
supporting  ;  and  in  the  absence  of  ancient  endowments  available 
for  this  purpose,  we  must  look  either  to  private  liberality,  or  to  the 
pocket  of  the  ratepayer,  for  the  means  of  establishing  the  much- 
needed  Technical  Colleges  which  will,  sooner  or  later,  have  to  be 
erected  in  this  country. 


MANCHESTER    STATISTICAL    SOCIETY. 


The   Land   and   the   Nation. 
Bv  Qr.  Pankhurst. 


[Read    December    12th,    1883.] 


The  land  question  is  the  question  of  the  age.  For  England  it  is 
a  question  vital  to  the  national  welfare  and  destiny.  In  this 
country  constitutional  and  legal  theory  has  always  held  that 
ownership  of  land  is  a  trust  for  the  performance  of  public 
functions.  A  tenant  of  land,  according  to  the  English  constitution, 
is  a  public  officer  charged  with  the  responsibility  of  executing 
public  duties,  and  for  that  purpose  invested  with  the  ownership  of 
land.  In  economic  theory,  individuals  and  classes  are  permitted 
to  hold  land  in  limited  private  ownership  in  order  that  the  land 
may  be  made  productive.  The  modern  representative  of  the  public 
duty  in  respect  to  the  ownership  of  land  is  special  taxation.  The 
modern  I'epresentative  of  the  economic  duty  in  respect  of  the 
ownership  of  land  is  cultivation  by  the  application  to  the  land 
of  capital  and  labour. 

Of  property  in  land  there  are  several  gradations.  There  are 
public  lands,  q^iasi-^MhWc  lands,  lands  over  which  limited  private 
rights  exist,  lands  in  private  ownership  so  far  as  such  ownership  is 
by  law  allowed.  Now,  in  this  gradation  there  is  involved  the 
gradation  of  the  national  right  and  interest  as  distinguished  from 
the  individual  right  and  interest.  The  land  of  England,  the 
territory  of  the  nation,  is,  under  the  constitution,  from  the  point  of 
view  of  the  nation  the  basis  of  the  national  sovereignty,  the  source 
from  which  is  derived  the  means  of  carrying  on  the  national 
government.     The  nation,  through  its  representative  the  State,  is. 

B 
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the  owner  of  the  -whole  of  the  land.  Of  this  land,  so  much  as  is- 
still  clear  public  land  remains,  as  it  always  has  been,  a  direct 
instrument  for  the  conduct  of  the  functions  and  duties  of  govern- 
ment. So  much  of  the  land  as  is  not  in  private  ownership,  but  is 
not  in  clear  public  ownership,  still  remains,  subject  to  the  limited 
rights  over  it  of  individuals  and  classes,  a  part  of  the  public 
patrimony  for  public  uses.  As  to  land  in  private  ownership,  such 
ownership  is  never  more  than  limited.  The  limitation  of  private 
ownership  imports  two  permanent  practical  duties — the  duty 
of  contributing  to  the  burdens  of  the  State,  and  the  duty  of 
bringing  the  land  into  proper  cultivation  and  use.  These  two 
duties  are  special  in  both  cases,  because  the  private  owner  of  land 
is  in  a  privileged  position,  both  politically  and  economically.  The 
land  he  owns  is  derived  from  the  public  farm  from  which  the 
public  revenue  properly  arises.  "VVlieu  this  land  is  permitted  to 
pass  into  private  ownership,  the  direct  public  profit  is  no  doubt 
reduced,  but  it  is  not,  and  it  never  has  been,  wholly  lost.  What 
the  nation  loses  directly,  it  is,  by  the  institution  of  private  property 
in  land,  supposed  to  secure  indirectly,  partly  by  special  taxation, 
and  pai-tly  by  the  incentive  to  the  full  cultivation  and  use  of  the 
land. 

Now  the  land  laws  of  England,  from  the  point  of  view  on  the 
one  hand  of  contribution  to  the  public  service,  and  on  the  other  of 
the  due  cultivation  and  use  of  the  soil,  are,  in  their  actual  operation, 
the  woi'st  in  the  world. 

Families,  limited  classes,  and  individuals  have  usurped  the 
rights  of  the  State  as  entitled  to  rent  for  revenue,  and  at  the 
same  time  deprived  the  people  of  the  just  opportunity  of  becoming 
owners  of  land  on  fair  terms  for  the  purpose  of  cultivation.  The 
position  of  a  nation  is  mainly  determined  by  its  land  laws.  The 
existing  land  system  of  England  must  be  brought  politically  into 
conformity  with  constitutional  theory,  and  economically  into 
adjustment  with  the  sole  reason  on  which  the  existence  of  private 
property  in  land  finally  rests. 
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The  true  original  mode  of  holding  land  was  in  common.  The 
joint  ownership  of  laud  is  the  primitive  laud  law  of  mankind. 
This  principle  of  joint  ownership  is  traceable  through  the  tribe, 
the  village  community,  the  mark,  the  manor.  The  theory  of  the 
land  law  of  England  goes  upon  these  lines.  The  land  in  this 
theory  is  the  property  of  the  State,  aud  the  rent  of  the  land  is  the 
revenue  of  the  State. 

The  doctrine  of  the  joint  ownership  of  land  has  in  legal  practice 
been  overlaid  and  obscured  by  the  assumption  that  the  tenure  of 
land  must  be  exclusively  deduced  from  a  feudal  grant.  Feudalism, 
as  a  system  of  land  holding,  has  been  unduly  forced  into  our  law 
largely  through  a  narrow  and  technical  view  of  the  origin  and 
character  of  the  manor  and  the  manorial  system. 

History  and  analogy  prove  that  the  manor  was  not  an  inde- 
pendent creation  of  feudalism,  but  a  transformation  of  an  earlier 
system  under  feudal  influences.  The  vital  point  in  the  old  system, 
that  of  joint  ownership,  was  in  the  transformed  system  not  lost 
though  it  was  lessened.  In  a  manor,  which  is  properly  to  be 
regarded  as  a  transformed  mark,  the  lord  and  his  associates, 
followers,  or  adherents,  held  in  a  species  of  joint-ownership  the 
land  of  the  manor  to  the  extent  of  their  needs  and  means  of 
cultivation. 

The  object  of  this  organisation  of  lord  and  associates  was  to 
establish  a  common  life  of  mutual  defence  and  support.  The  basis 
of  this  common  life  was  the  land  of  the  manor,  from  which  was  to 
be  derived  contribution  to  the  State,  [the  charges  of  internal 
administration,  and  the  means  of  sustenance.  The  objects  being 
thus  common,  the  land,  the  central  point  of  the  organisation,  was 
ill  effect,  as  to  tenure,  and  use  in  common  also.  This  ownership  of 
the  manor  was  for  the  performance  of  dues  and  services  to  the 
State.  The  lord  and  his  tenants  were  united  in  a  common  but 
graduated  course  of  public  service. 

Under  the  feudal  system  thus  constituted  every  owner  of  land 
was  a  public  servant,  and  was  occupier  of  the  land  he  owned.     A 
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true  conception  of  the  system  in  Engknd  in  its  original  design 
may  be  realised  by  looking  at  the  whole  of  the  relations  involved 
in  the  manorial  organisation.  Each  district  assumed  a  different 
name  according  to  the  point  of  view.  A  district  regarded  with 
reference  to  the  land  and  its  tenants  was  called  a  manor,  regarded 
with  reference  to  its  inhabitants  was  termed  a  township,  and 
regarded  with  reference  to  ecclesiastical  afiFairs  was  a  parish. 

Here  we  have  a  district  organised  on  the  basis  of  virtually  joint 
local  ownership,  jurisdiction,  and  administration. 

The  important  point  in  this  subject  of  the  manorial  system 
relates,  for  the  present  purpose,  to  the  common  and  waste  lands 
of  the  manor.  These  lands  remained  in  ownership  the  property 
of  the  State.  Over  these  lands  the  lord  and  tenants  of  the  manor 
acquired,  as  incident  to  their  ownership  of  other  portions  of  the 
manor,  certain  joint  limited  rights. 

Further,  these  common  and  waste  lands,  in  virtue  of  their 
ownership  by  the  State,  lay  open  to  a  certain  user  by  the  local 
public.  As  these  lands,  in  course  of  time,  became  more  valuable, 
a  struggle  for  them  arose  in  every  district,  and  subject  to  the 
supreme  ownership  of  the  State  and  the  user  of  the  local  public, 
the  control  and  management  of  the  lands  passed  in  fact,  in  most 
cases,  to  the  lord  of  the  manor,  in  some  cases  to  the  tenants,  and 
in  others  again  to  some  adjoining  corporate  body  or  township. 

The  theory  which  a  narrow  and  technical  system  of  legal  rules, 
supported  by  the  action  of  privileged  legislation,  has  established 
with  regard  to  the  ownership  by  the  lord  of  the  manor  of  the 
common  and  waste  lands  of  the  manor,  is  distinctly  opposed  to 
historic  justice  and  local  and  national  right.  The  doctrine  which 
vests  the  soil  of  the  common  and  waste  lands  of  the  manor  in  the 
lord,  and  which  makes  him  owner  of  them  subject  to  the  limited 
rights  of  the  commoners  and  copyholders,  is  a  historic  miscon- 
ception, a  constitutional  invasion,  and  a  local  and  national  wrong. 

The  true  view  is  that  the  lord,  the  commoners,  and  the  copy- 
holders are  in  a  condition  of  limited  co-proprietorship.     It  is  not 
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that  the  commoners  and  copyholders  exercise,  as  the  courts  guided  by 
an  indefensible  theory  hold,  certain  limited  rights  over  the  land  of 
the  lord  of  the  manor,  who,  subject  to  those  rights,  is  absolute  owner; 
but  it  is,  in  true  view,  that  the  lord,  the  commoners,  and  the  copy- 
holders alike,  exercise  jointly  limited  rights  over  the  land,  the 
ownership  of  which  is  vested  in  the  State,  and  in  regard  of  which 
the  local  public  are  entitled  to  a  qualified  use.  The  practice 
grounded  on  the  false  theory  has  worked  infinite  hardship  and 
wrong.  Under  its  action  the  rights  of  the  commoners  and  copy- 
holders have  been  reduced  to  the  smallest  compass,  the  rights  of 
the  local  public  have  been  denied,  and  the  paramount  title  of  the 
State  has  been  in  effect  repudiated.  The  false  theory  and  practice 
have  distinctly  set  up  that  the  manor  is  the  private  property  of 
the  lord,  subject  only  to  certain  defined  limited  rights  of  the 
commoners  and  copyholders,  and  to  certain  local  customs  in  favour 
of  the  public.  In  this  way,  to  the  injury  of  the  State  and  nation, 
vast  portions  of  public  lands  by  usurpation  and  through  the  pro- 
<5esses  of  approvement  and  inclosure  have  been  converted  into 
private  property.  The  object  in  the  case  of  inclosvu'S  was  asserted 
to  be  the  increase  of  cultivation,  but  the  result  was  an-ived  at 
against  public  right  and  the  national  interest. 

The  work  of  private  appropriation  of  public  land  extends  over 
a  long  series  of  years.  About  the  year  1685  it  was  estimated 
that  of  the  37,000,000  acres  of  England  and  Wales,  about  half 
were  in  cultivation,  the  rest,  consisting  of  forest,  moor,  and  fen, 
lay  open,  subject  only  to  limited  right,  of  common.  Between  1685 
and  1727  about  3,000,000  acres  were  converted  into  private 
estate  for  cultivation.  From  1727  to  1844  about  4,000  private 
inclosure  Acts  were  passed,  inclosing  about  7,000,000  acres. 
From  1844  to  1864  more  than  6,500,000  acres  were  inclosed  or 
placed  in  course  of  inclosure. 

On  this  basis  we  have  in  England  and  Wales  upwards  of 
7,000,000  acres  of  uninclosed  land.  This  area  is  public  land 
subject  to  limited  rights  in  lords  of  manors  and  in  commoners 
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and  copyholders.  The  pubHc  duty  is  phiin.  This  public  land 
should  by  purchase  of  the  existing  limited  rights,  be  set  free  for 
the  public  use.  The  national  ownership  of  this  public  land  should 
be  combined  with  local  management,  and  within  the  limits  of  a 
common  public  policy,  there  ought  to  be,  subject  to  just  imperial 
charges,  local  application  of  the  revenue  arising  from  the  land, 
proportioned  in  some  just  way  to  the  local  cost  of  acquisition. 
This  public  land  thus  situated  could  be  administered  so  as  to 
give  effect  to  different  modes  of  occupation  and  use  of  land.  In 
any  case,  due  provision  would  be  made  for  public  recreation  and 
for  peasant  holdings. 

The  suggestion  that  localities  could  not  efficiently  administer 
this  public  land  is  really  not  sustainable.  In  the  urban  districts, 
where  local  self-government  is  in  existence,  great  administrative 
operations  are  conducted  with  admirable  results.  Localities  are 
by  law  permitted  and  have  the  courage  to  contract  a  really 
immense  indebtedness.  To  this  courage  in  debt  it  is  not  too 
much  to  assert  that  they  add  a  corresponding  capacity  for  the 
control  of  large  and  complicated  enterprises.  The  local  indebted- 
ness of  England  and  Wales  is  between  £150,000,000  and 
£160,000,000.  This  large  amount  is  about  twice  the  total  of 
the  debt  of  ten  years  ago. 

It  appears  that  the  local  expenditure  of  the  United  Kingdom 
is  upwards  of  £60,000,000  per  annum,  of  which  £40,000,000  per 
annum  are  derived  from  rates,  the  difference,  about  £20,000,000, 
being  raised  by  loans.  If  localities  were  invested  with  just 
control  and  rights  over  the  lands  in  their  neighboui'hood,  a  great 
reduction  of  burdens  would  arise.  The  suggestion  that  the 
localities  cannot  administer  this  land  with  profit  and  to  the  public 
good,  may  be  dismissed  as  untenable.  No  doubt  the  rural 
districts  would  for  this  purpose  need  a  sound  system  of  self- 
government.  Surely  this  act  of  jiistice  cannot  much  longer  be 
denied.  As  steps  in  the  acquisition  by  the  public  of  these  common 
and  waste  lands  it  would  be  proper  that  they  should  be  carefully 
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surveyed,  that  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  limited  interests  over 
them  should  be  ascertained,  and  that  a  simple  machinery  should 
be  provided  for  their  valuation. 

The  subsequent  stages  of  determining  the  mode  of  extinguishing 
the  limited  rights,  and  of  providing  the  necessary  funds  for  the 
purpose  will  not  present  substantial  difficulties.  The  administrative 
ability  and  financial  experience  of  our  time  are  equal  to  far  greater 
tasks  than  this  project  calls  for.  This  large  area  of  valuable  land, 
thus  released  from  private  claims  and  converted  into  free  public 
estafte,  would  then  sei-ve  the  tine  uses  of  property  in  land.  The  State 
in  its  imperial  and  local  aspects  would  receive  a  due  revenue  from 
the  rent,  while  the  occupier  would  be  placed  in  the  position  of 
being  able  and  presented  with  due  inducements  to  cultivate  his 
holding  to  the  fullest  practicable  extent. 

The  next  great  class  of  land  proper  to  be  considered  is  the  land 
held  by  public  bodies,  endowed  and  charitable  institutions.  Over 
this  land  the  jurisdiction  of  the  State  is  clear.  No  doubt  there 
ought  to  be  in  every  case  of  endowment  a  limited  term  of  invio- 
lability just  and  reasonable.  It  is  not  here  a  question  of  the 
policy  of  endowments  generally,  the  point  is  as  to  the  lands  held 
by  public  and  endowed  institutions.  Land  is  not  a  proper  subject 
of  endowment.  The  management  of  land  by  the  trustees  and 
officers  of  public  endowments  is  notoriously  bad ;  it  is  always 
expensive.  The  object  for  which  land  is  vested  in  individuals 
and  bodies,  is  that  it  may  be  well  cultivated  and  used.  Public 
bodies  charged  with  special  public  trusts  have  neither  the  oppor- 
tunity nor  the  inducement  to  become  good  landlords.  The  right 
course,  therefore,  is  to  give  to  the  endowments  a  proper  compen- 
sation and  provision  in  money  for  the  value  of  the  lands  they  hold. 
These  lands  thus  cleared  will  remain  free  for  public  uses.  Here 
would  be  introduced  a  similar  procedure  to  that  applicable  to 
common  lands.  There  would  be  national  ownership,  local  manage- 
ment and  application  of  revenue,  subject  to  due  contribution  to  the 
State.     Here  is  a  great  part  of  the  solution  of  the  pressing  question 
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of  the  improvement  of  the  dwellings  and  sanitary  condition  of  the 
poor  in  large  towns. 

The  magnitude  of  this  part  of  the  question,  both  as  regards 
the  use  and  administration  of  the  land,  and  also  the  imposition 
of  jiist  taxation  upon  the  land,  may  be  appreciated  by  considering 
the  area  which  it  aftects.  A  return  was  in  1881  directed  to  be 
made  of  real  property  held  in  mortmain  or  charitable  public  or 
perpetual  use,  or  in  siich  way  that  no  succession  diity  is  payable 
thereon. 

The  result  of  the  return  shows  the  following : — 

Aci-es.  Annual  Value. 

England  and  Wales  1,581,258  £8,789,343 

Scotland 129,550  £1,263,043 

Ireland    284,237  £318,441 


1,995,045  £10,370,827 

Of  this  total  acreage  a  great  part  lies  in  the  cities  and  populous 
districts.  It  has  been  estimated  that  of  the  area  of  London  about 
one-fifth  part  is  held  by  endowed  and  charitable  institutions.  To 
release  this  vast  mass  of  land  from  the  dead  hand,  and  give  to  each 
successive  living  generation  a  just  control  of  the  soil,  is  a  duty 
supreme  and  most  pressing.  It  is  time  that  with  respect  to  this 
property  the  despotism  of  the  dead  should  give  place  to  the  liberty 
of  the  living.  In  redeeming  this  land  there  must,  of  course,  be  a 
full  investigation  as  to  its  area,  as  to  the  interests  claimed  over  it, 
and  as  to  their  true  value.  The  principle  of  the  resumption  by 
the  State  of  public  land  in  compensation  for  existing  interests  is 
directly  and  justly  applicable,  and  will  ere  long  be  applied  to  the 
lands  held  by  the  Established  Church,  subject  to  a  just  term  o-f 
inviolability. 

Before  dealing  with  the  question  of  land  held  by  private  owners 
it  is  necessary  to  consider  the  great  and  important  subject  of  the 
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ownership  of  mines  and  minerals.  The  principle  of  the  national 
ownership  of  this  property  is  most  vital  to  the  future  of  the 
country.  Hei'e  more  than  anywhere  else  the  narrow  maxims  of  a 
technical  legal  system  have  been  applied  in  derogation  of  historic 
justice  and  national  right.  It  is  necessary  that  the  State  should 
at  once  resume  in  dii'ect  and  positive  form  its  ownership  of  mines 
and  minerals,  by  compensation  for  existing  interests.  The  owner- 
ship of  mines  by  the  State  is  the  policy  of  other  nations.  The 
State  thus  made  owner  of  mines  and  minerals,  the  procedure  for 
working  them  would  be  simple  and  effective.  Keasonable  rights 
would  be  assigned  to  the  discoverers  of  mines.  They  would  be 
worked  subject  to  just  royalties  to  the  State ;  optional  priority  of 
working  would  be  secured  to  the  owner  of  the  surface,  to  whom 
proper  compensation  would  be  made  for  damage  to  the  surface.  A 
simple  model  for  such  a  system  could  readily  be  derived  from  the 
laws  of  mining  property  in  force  in  Continental  countries.  By  this 
reform,  too  long  delayed,  a  vast  revenue  would  arise  to  the  State  in 
just  relief  of  imperial  and  local  burdens. 

The  lands  held  by  private  owners  are  properly  divided  for  the 
present  purpose  into  two  classes,  agricultural  and  urban. 

Land  is,  under  the  English  Constitution,  held  in  private  owner- 
ship on  two  conditions — due  contribution  to  the  public  service, 
and  due  cultivation  and  use  of  the  land  itself.  The  State  permits 
an  individual  to  have  private  ownership  in  land,  so  that  thereby, 
after  payment  of  public  obligations,  the  land  may  be  improved ; 
and  for  inducement  to  improve,  the  State  gives  to  the  owner  the 
benefit  of  the  improvement. 

Here  is  introduced  the  principle  of  a  just  land  law — benefit  of 
improvement  to  the  improver.  If  the  improvement  is  due  to  the 
State,  the  benefit  of  the  improvement  must  go  to  the  State.  If 
the  improvement  of  the  land  is  due  to  the  owner  or  to  the  tenant,  to 
the  owner  or  to  the  tenant  must  go  the  benefit  of  the  improvement. 

Now,  the  theory  of  the  land  law  of  England  being  that  every 
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landlord  is  invested  with  a  public  function,  for  the  performance  of 
which  the  land  is  committed  to  him  as  a  trust,  under  which  he 
must  contribute  to  the  State  and  cultivate  and  use  the  land,  it  is 
a  plain  matter  of  history  to  assert  that  the  landlordism  of  England 
has  evaded  the  substantial  performance  of  both  its  primary  duties. 
Further,  in  the  theory  of  the  law  the  owner  of  the  land  is  the 
occupier,  for  so  he  is  the  better  able  to  perform  his  obligations 
both  to  the  State  and  to  the  land.  Yet  in  England  half  the  land 
is  owned  by  about  4,500  persons,  and  twelve  persons  own  l.OSSjSSS' 
acres.     Indeed,  5,314  persons  own  half  the  United  Kingdom. 

With  regard  to  the  agricultural  system,  in  view  of  the  true 
theory  of  the  law,  and  in  practical  effect,  the  most  expedient  rural 
economy  is,  that  between  the  State,  as  ultimate  landlord,  and  the 
cultivating  occupier  of  the  land  there  should  be  no  intermediary 
and,  as  far  as  possible,  no  intervening  interest.  By  this  policy 
the  State  will  derive  the  largest  possible  revenue  by  way  of  rent 
from  the  tenant,  and  the  tenant  and  the  public  will  derive  the 
largest  possible  benefit  by  way  of  production  from  the  land. 

The  analogy  of  India  aftbrds  important  illustration  of  this  view. 
Our  Indian  Empire,  with  its  population  of  250,000,000,  is  made 
up  chiefly  of  agricultural  labourers.  The  agricultural  class  is 
80  per  cent  of  the  entire  population.  Throughout  our  Indian 
Empire  the  principle  of  the  proprietorship  by  the  State  of  the 
land,  which  always  existed  there,  has  been  firmly  maintained  by 
our  Government.  The  State  has  established  there  five  different 
systems  of  land  organisation.  Those  systems  work  best  where 
between  the  State  as  landlord  and  the  cultivating  owner  there  is 
either  no  intermediary,  or  where,  if  any  intervening  interest  is 
admitted,  it  is  only  that  of  the  village  community  treated  as  a 
collective  corporation.  The  village  community  is  dealt  with  us  a 
rural  municipality,  and  is  treated  as  the  political,  economic,  and 
administrative  unit  of  the  State.  The  revenue  assessed  upon  the 
land  is  collected  from  the  village  community  by  the  State,  the 
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distribution  of  the  amount  among  the  members  of  the  community 
being  a  matter  of  internal  economy  with  which  the  State  has  no 
concern.  Here  is  seen  in  full  action  an  independent,  self-governing 
rural  organisation.  Where  the  State  deals  directly  with  the  cul- 
tivating owner  the  land  is  held  at  fixed  rent,  re-assessed  every 
thirty  years.  The  village  communities  and  the  cialtivating  owners 
are  by  the  veiy  nature  of  things  led  to  exert  all  possible  industry 
in  the  cultivation  of  the  land,  while,  being  able  thi'ough  ownership 
to  offer  a  good  security,  they  are  able  to  obtain  capital  on  reasonable 
terms. 

Eiiropean  experience  clearly  establishes  that  peasant  pro- 
prietary can  work  the  land  with  success.  Of  this  position  Belgium 
affords  solid  proof.  In  1846  this  country  of  peasant  proprietary 
had  land  under  cultivation  worth  £192,000,000.  At  the  pi-esent 
time  the  cultivated  land  not  substantially  increased  since  the 
former  date  is  worth  £450,000,000.  It  is  certain  that  if  we  had 
in  England  a  numerous  peasant  proprietary  a  like  prosperous 
result  would  arise.  The  proprietor,  induced  to  industry  by  his 
ownership,  would  always  be  able,  through  his  ownership,  to  obtain 
capital,  and  Vjy  the  union  of  industry  and  capital,  to  raise  con- 
tinually higher  the  productive  power  of  the  land. 

The  position  of  the  landlord  and  tenant  in  agricultxire  has 
now  for  generations  been  an  agitated  question  in  this  country. 
The  Royal  Commission  on  Agricultural  Interests  of  1879, 
after  taking  voluminous  evidence  and  obtaining  reports  of 
Assistant  Commissioners,  issued  a  preliminary  report  in  1881,  and 
a  final  report  in  1882.  The  Commissioners  appear  resolved  to 
effect  two  inconsistent  and  repugnant  objects.  They  seek  to 
keep  the  landlord  where  and  as  he  is,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
give  the  tenant  a  part  of  what  the  landlord  now  gets.  No 
solution  of  the  question  of  the  relation  of  landlord  and  tenant 
in  agriculture  will  be  satisfactory  which  does  not  introduce 
between  the  landlord  and  the  tenant  some  sort  of  co-ownership. 
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There  must  be  given  to  both  of  them  rights  in  the  land  in  pro- 
portion to  the  improvement  which  each  of  them  has  given  to 
the  land.  There  must  be  for  each  liberty  of  improvement  and 
right  to  the  benefit  of  improvement.  It  is  indefensible  that  a 
landlord  should  raise  his  tenant's  rent  because  the  land  is  im- 
proved, without  at  the  same  time  compensating  the  tenant  for 
his  improvement.  As  private  property  in  agricultural  land 
exists  for  its  cultivation,  wherever  an  owner  keeps  land  fit  for 
cultivation  out  of  production  he  ought  either  to  be  by  law  com- 
pelled to  cultivate  it  or  be  made  the  subject  of  special  taxation 
based  upon  a  view  of  what  the  land  would,  if  cultivated,  produce 
to  the  State  and  pulilic.  To  keep  the  land  out  of  cultivation  is, 
if  no  worse,  a  luxury,  and  as  such  it  ou^ht  to  be  specially  taxed. 

The  increase  of  population  in  this  country  has  raised  the 
question  of  the  urban  system  of  land  tenure  into  a  position  of 
supreme  importance.  It  is  here  that  the  point  of  the  benefit  of 
improvement  of  land  going  to  the  improver  is  especially  vital. 
Land  in  gi'eat  cities  rises  into  the  highest  value  without  any  act 
being  done  by  the  owner.  This  increase  of  value  is  produced  by 
the  increase  of  the  wealth  and  population  of  the  district.  This 
increased  value  of  land  in  private  ownership  is  manifestly  a  proper 
subject  of  special  taxation.  The  true  and  complete  remedy  for  the 
existing  evils  of  the  urban  system  is  a  return  to  the  principle  of 
the  old  organisation  of  land. 

A  great  city  should  own  the  land  of  the  city.  Such  a  city 
constituted  upon  a  sound  basis  of  local  self-government  could 
administer  its  land  so  as  to  contribute  its  due  share  to  the  revenue 
of  the  State,  to  raise  a  due  proportion  of  local  taxation,  and  to  give 
to  its  tenants  a  really  beneficial  occupation.  The  acquisition  by 
the  city  of  its  land  must  in  the  existing  state  of  things  be  gradual. 
Excellent  opportunity  in  this  direction  constantly  arises  whenever 
operations  of  improvement  take  effect  by  public  authority  in  the 
city.     Where,  in  any  case  of  such  improvement,  specific  property 
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is  taken  at  valuation,  power  should  be  granted  to  take  other  land 
adjacent,  at  any  time  during  a  prescribed  period,  at  its  value 
before  the  improvement.  Had  this  process  been  applied  during 
recent  years  to  the  great  cities  of  the  country,  vast  sums  of  money 
wonld  have  been  saved  to  the  public,  and  great  abuses  associated 
with  public  improvements  would  have  been  rendered  impossible, 
This  process  of  public  acquisition  of  land  now  in  private  owner- 
ship is  no  infringement  of  private  right,  for  no  individual  has. 
or  can  have,  any  right  or  interest  in  land  which  cannot  by  law  be 
fully  compensated,  through  valuation,  by  payment  in  money. 
This  view  of  a  self-governing  community  owning  and  administering 
its  land  is  the  primitive  universal  land  law  of  mankind,  adjusted 
to  modern  necessities. 

The  body  of  suggestions  here  set  fortli  have  by  recent  legis- 
lation been  rendered  more  practicable.  The  proposition,  sound  and 
just,  that  though  settlement  of  pi'operty  may  be  allowed,  land  is 
not  a  fit  subject  for  settlement  finds  a  partial  recognition  in  the 
Settled  Land  Act,  1882.  The  principle  of  the  landlord  and 
tenant  in  agriculture  being  entitled  to  share  in  benefit  of  improve- 
ment is  in  some  measiu'e,  though  with  essential  defects  and 
limitations,  represented  by  the  Agricultural  Holdings  Act,  1883. 
Whether  landlords  like  it  or  not,  the  English  tenant  in  agriculture 
must  be  dealt  with  by  a  legislative  policy  larger  and  more  com- 
prehensive than  is  contemplated  by  such  measures  as  this  Act. 
The  tenant  in  agriculture  must  in  England  have  his  rights  and 
powers  in  and  over  the  land  determined  upon  principles  substan- 
tially similar  to  those  established  by  recent  legislation  for  Ireland. 

The  project  to  convert  urban  leaseholdei's  into  owners  in  fee  is 
part  of  the  tendency  to  strike  out  intermediary  interests  between 
the  State  and  the  occupier.  The  principle  is  a  sound  one,  but  it 
would  be  best  attained  by  substituting  for  the  landlord  the  city 
within  which  the  urban  leaseholds  lie.  By  the  process  of  time 
and  events  the  ancient  and  just  purposes  of  the  English  land  law 
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have  beeu  defeated.  The  State  has  thereby  been  deprived  of 
revenue,  the  people  have  been  divorced  from  the  soil,  and  culti- 
vation and  improvement  have  beeu  prevented  from  entering  oa  a 
course  of  due  development. 

Suggestions  have  here  been  offered  according  to  Avhich  Parlia- 
ment and  public  spirit  might  at  once  begin  the  work  of  establishing 
an  organisation  of  the  land  capable  of  uniting  and  promoting  the 
rights  and  interests  of  the  State,  the  cultivator,  and  the 
community. 
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[Read  January  9th,  1884.] 


In  a  recent  paper  read  before  this  Society,*  I  submitted  certain 
facts  to  show  that  in  recent  years  there  has  been  a  near  approach 
of  the  cx'edit  of  corporate  bodies  to  that  of  the  State,  as  expressed 
in  the  cuiTcnt  values  of  their  respective  stocks  or  guaranteed 
debts.  From  that  statement  it  appeared  that  on  referring  back  to 
the  year  185.3,  the  former  period  when  Consols  had  reached  to  a 
par  value,  there  was  then,  as  afterwards,  a  margin  of  one  and  a 
half  per  cent  at  least  in  interest  income  on  investment,  represent- 
ing the  superior  acceptability  or  value  of  the  State  guarantee,  as 
against  the  next  competing  form  of  purchasable  securities,  i.e., 
railway  indebtedness  on  debenture  bond.  Whereas,  the  funded 
debt  of  the  State,  after  an  interval  of  thirty  years,  having  again 
reached  a  par  value  which  has  been  fully  maintained  through 
three  years,  this  particular  margin  between  the  value  of  the  State 
three  per  cent  annuity  and  that  of  our  home  railway  debenture 
stocks,  had  nan-owed  on  purchasable  transfer  to  about  lis.  6d.  per 
cent — capital  for  capital.  And,  in  short,  that  the  approach  in 
value,  generally,  of  the  secured  annuities  of  corporate  bodies  to 
the  State  annuity,  could  be  thus  comparatively  stated  : — 

*  "  On  the  near  approach  of  the  credit  of  corporate  bodies  to  that  of  the  Sfcite. " — 
Transactions  Manchester  Statistical  Societi/,  Decotilje,;  liiS2. 
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i'ield  on 
Capital  Millions.      Market  Value  per  cent. 
£      s.     d. 
1853.— Three  Per  Cent  Funded  Debt    ...765  2  19     6        „ 

Home  Railway  Debenture  Loan.s  65       „  4  10     0         „ 

„               Preference      and 
Guaranteed   Stocks     43       „  4  14     0 


1882.— Three  Per  Cent  Funded  Debt  ...  710       „  2  19     6         „ 

Home  Railway  Debenture  Stocks  185  „  3  10  6  „ 

„  Preference      and 

Guaranteed   Stocks  285  .,  3  14  6  „ 

Home  Municipal  Stocks    34  „  3     9  6  „ 

Colonial  Government  Loans  and 

Stocks  92  „  4     0  2  ,. 

That  is  to  say,  former  margins  of  one  and  a  half  per  cent  and  beyond, 
in  the  case  of  debenture  guarantees  and  priority  stocks  of  railways, 
and  of  two  and  three  per  cent,  in  the  case  of  acceptable  Colonial 
bonds  and  other  selected  forms  of  guaranteed  debt,  which  measured 
the  public  estimation  of  the  Imperial  guarantee  as  the  most 
valuable  of  all  investments  for  reliable  income,  appear  now  as  the 
record  of  a  past  state  of  things ;  and  that  while  the  Funded  Debt 
yields  much  the  same  return,  the  interest  rates  returned  on  capital 
placed  in  the  best  corporate  guarantees  are  so  lowered  as  to  seem 
to  be  dropping  to  a  three  per  cent  level. 

Since  the  paper  to  which  reference  is  here  made  was  read,  a 
measure  affecting  the  capital  of  the  State  debt  has  become  opera- 
tive law,  and  thus  *'  brings  the  question  of  a  reduction  of  the 
interest  on  the  national  debt  within  the  range  of  practical  politics."* 
The  object  and  scope  of  this  paper  is,  therefore,  to  once  more 
attempt  to  discuss — and  possibly  more  specifically  and  pertinently 
— the  duty  and  opportunity  of  the  State,  to  revalue  its  3  per  cent 
annuity,  and  lower  it  to  a  point  which  shall  i-ecompense  the 
public  creditor  relatively  to  the  equitj-  of  value  of  the  Imperial 
guarantee  with  other  competing  guarantees,  and  the  reduced  yield 
of  interest  at  which  these  are  freely  accepted  by  purchasers. 

*  Treasury  Minute,  21st  July,  18S3,  page  7. 
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On  a  first  glance  it  may  seem  anomalous  that  the  admirable  guar- 
antee of  the  State  should  not  have  maintained  something  like  its 
former  relative  value  to  other  securities  of  a  guaranteed  nature, 
inasmuch  as  the  national  accumulation  of  realised  wealth,  and 
the  widened  stability  of  society  at  large  arising  out  of  a  more  even 
-distribution  of  such  wealth,  which  have  so  appreciated  in  market- 
able value  the  one,  are  the  factors  to  appreciate  the  other  also. 
This  is  the  more  striking  when  it  is  further  considered  how  com- 
paratively stationary  in  the  thirty  years  has  been  the  sum  of  the 
funded  debt  of  the  State,  while  the  capital  invested  in  home  rail- 
way enterprises  under  special  guarantees  and  priorities  has  grown 
year  by  year  more  than  four-fold,  viz.,  from  108  millions  in  1853, 
to  470  millions  sterling  in  1882.  So  that  the  true  relativeness  of 
^comparison  is  not  confined  to  values,  it  includes  quantities  as  well. 

That  an  aggregate  of  such  special  securities,  nearly  equal  in 
themselves  to  the  sum  of  the  public  funds  now  possible  for  general 
investment,  should  become  so  acceptable  as  to  have  entered  into 
rivalry  with  the  value  of  the  Imperial  guarantee,  is  an  illustration 
how  the  national  state  of  bettered  circumstances  has  extended  the 
public  confidence  in  corporate  property  and  effort.  Thirty  years 
•ago,  an  investor  in  Consols  at  over  par  was  content  to  be  charged 
Avith  "timidity,"  because  nothing  short  of  the  Imperial  guarantee 
satisfied  his  duty  as  a  trustee,  or  his  personal  sense  of  complete 
security ;  and  to  hold  this  guarantee  he  accepted  an  interest 
return  less  by,  say,  nearly  two  per  cent  than  could  be  obtained  by 
him  on  sound  marketable  investment  in  other  guarantees.  But 
such  is  the  change  in  national  circumstances  and  sentiment  which 
has  come  about  in  these  matters  of  investment  of  capital,  that  the 
recent  investor  in  Consols,  at  or  over  par,  has  not  been  called  on 
to  give  up,  comparatively,  for  his  sense  of  the  highest  possible 
security  more  than  a  few  shillings  per  cent  of  income. 

This,  to  some  extent,  is  explainable  on  simple  grounds,  viz  : — 
that  although  the  pulilic  estimation  of  the  solidarity  of  the  State 
guarantee  is,  in  fact,  greater  tlian  before,  there  has  been  a  qualifying 
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belief  that  the  small  experiment  of  1853,  to  re-value  the  annuity 
of  3  per  cent,  would  be  more  powerfully  repeated  at  a  suitable 
opportunity ;  and  the  uncertainty,  perceptibly  increasing  with  an 
advance  to  par  value  of  the  3  per  cents,  has  acted  in  arrest  of  their 
possible  value  on  transfer.  And,  that  the  growth  of  capital,  par- 
ticularly in  recent  years,  having  been  in  excess  of  the  growth  of 
the  means  to  fix  it  in  special  stocks,  the  competition  of  such  capital 
for  income  of  a  guaranteed  nature  has  steadily  appreciated  values, 
and  lowered  the  available  rate  of  interest  return.  So  that  the 
element  of  uncertainty  of  a  continuing  3  per  cent  State  annuity, 
on  the  one  hand  ;  and  on  the  other,  the  sustained  competition  of 
accumulating  wealth  for  investment  in  a  given  way,  each  on  its 
own  line,  have  naiTowed  the  margin  of  value  which  formerly 
marked  the  holding  of  the  State  guarantee,  as  compared  with  any 
other,  to  what  we  now  find  it  to  lie. 

But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  a  truer  valuation  of  the  present 
acceptability  of  the  State  guarantee  is  afforded  by  the  market 
price  of  the  2|  per  cent  annuity,  than  by  the  3  per  cent  one. 
The  history  of  this  small  experimental  stock,  now  only  10  millions 
after  recent  addition  to  a  former  much  smaller  capital,  shows  that 
after  its  issue  under  a  voluntary  conversion  in  1853,  at  an 
equivalency  of  2|  per  cent,  annuity,  it  fell  away  to  a  value  running 
with  Consols,  and  producing  about  an  equal  rate  of  interest  return. 
Since  1880,  however,  this  2|  per  cent,  stock  has  risen  in  market 
"value  to  again  yield  a  less  annuity  than  consols,  thus : — 

Nov.,  ISSO— £100  New  2i%  Stock  @  82  =  Annuity  of  £3  Is.  Od.  per  cent. 
£100  Consols  100  „  £3  Os.  Od.       „ 

Nov.  1883— £100  New  2i%  Stock  @  90  =  Annuity  of  £2  15s.  7d. 
£100  Consols  101 J  „  £2  19s.  Id. 

It  is  evident  then,  that  to  the  extent  of  the  present  capital  of 

the  New  Two-and-Half  per  Cent  Stock,*  a  public  acceptability 

of  a   lesser   annuity    than    3    per    cent    on    the    State    debt    is 

*  Parliamentary   Return,  "  National  .Debt,"  2nd  August,   1883,   No.    291.      Capital, 
j£9,998,4ly. 
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established  by  actual  experiment ;  and  this  lesser  annuity  has 
appreciated  to  a  relatively  higher  market  value  than  the  Three- 
per-Cents,  solely  on  account  of  the  better  assurance  of 
continuance,  and  therefore  of  truer  closeness  to  the  equity  of 
the  credit  of  the  State.  If  both  stocks  were  now  standing  on  one 
level  of  relative  value,  as  for  years  prior  to  1881,  the  price  of  the 
larger  annuity  would  be  about  £20  more  per  £100  than  the 
smaller  one.  But  the  condition  of  uncertainty,  or  sense  of 
equity — call  it  what  we  will — as  to  a  continuing  3  per  cent 
annuity,  has  reduced  this  £20  to  £12,  and  is  operating  as  a 
discount  of  £8  per  £100  of  the  Three-per-Cents  on  their  possible 
capital  value,  if  an  assured  annuity. 

It  is  the  duty  of  a  State  to  revalue  its  annuity  on  funded  debt 
whenever  it  has  become  patent  that  the  public  creditor  is 
receiving,  at  the  expense  of  the  tax-payei*,  exceptionally  high 
interest  for  the  nature  and  quality  of  his  security.  No  plainer 
indication  of  the  justice  of  this  duty  can  arise,  than  when  the 
State  debt  is  being  transferred  from  one  holder  to  another  at 
values  over  par,  because  such  transactions  are  virtual  admissions 
of  a  public  readiness  to  accept  a  lesser  annuity  on  the  market- 
able merit  of  the  security. 

In  the  case  of  the  United  States  Government  funded  debt 
this  particular  indication  has  been  conspicuous.  The  unprece- 
dented rise  in  value  of  its  stocks  to  remarkable  premiums,  from 
continued  redemption  of  the  higher  rated  stocks,  as  well  as 
from — as  in  this  country — the  rapid  growth  of  capital  pressing 
for  home  investment,  has  been  promptly  accompanied  by  State 
action  in  successive  revaluations  of  the  rate  of  annuity  with  the 
public  creditor.  So  that,  in  the  brief  space  of  twenty  years,  the 
Six-per-Ceuts,  which  in  1865  were  transferable  to  pay  an  investor 
as  high  as  £9  7s.  6d.  per  cent,  have  been  redeemed  or  reduced  into 
lower  rated  stocks ;  and  now  the  "  New  Three-per-Cents  "  are 
standing  at  over  par,  and,  on  purchase,  will  only  pay  £2  18s.  3d, 
At  the  moment,  therefore,   the   Three-per-Cents   of  the    United 
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States — to  the  extent  of  their  capital  sum* — a]:)pear  at  a  market- 
able advantage  over  British  Consols.  Such  a  result  as  this  would 
have  been  considered,  twenty  or  even  ten  years  ago,  outside  the 
range  of  probability. 

The  four  revaluations,  within  the  range  of  sixty  years,  made  by 
the  British  State  of  the  rate  of  its  debt  annuities,  like  those 
recently  made  by  the  United  States,  were  indicated  by  premium 
values  of  some  of  the  stocks,  and  were  likewise  rendered  the  more 
practicable  on  account  of  the  ability  to  deal  only  with  specific 
portions  of  the  funded  debt,  although  these  represented  stock 
capitals  of  some  magnitude.  Whereas,  any  revaluation  to  be 
made  now  will,  doubtlessly,  have  to  be  extended  to  the  whole 
of  the  capital  of  the  Three-per-Cents.  The  difficulty  of  success- 
fully reducing  or  converting,  at  one  time,  into  a  lower  rated 
annuity  so  vast  a  capital,  say  635  millions,  has  always  been 
seen  in  the  event  of  any  such  departure  from  the  established 
rate  ;  because  of  the  possibility,  in  connection  with  so  extended 
a  disturbance  of  income  interests,  and  through  accident,  of  the 
statutory  obligation  to  repay  the  capital  of  non-acceptors  of  the 
terms  offered,  turning  out  an  embarrassment,  and  even  a  disaster. 

For  more  than  one  hundred  years  Consols  have  been  at  full  par 
values  only  in  1844-5,  1852-3,  and  1880-1-2-3.  In  182.3,  when  153 
millions  of  Five-per-Cents  Avere  converted  to  Four-per-Cents,  Consols, 
then  but  a  small  stock,  had  reached  86,  equal  for  the  moment  to 
an  annuity  of  £3  10s.  In  1824,  Consols  went  to  97,  and  in  1825 
a  capital  of  77  millions  of  stocks,  including  20  millions  of  remaining 
Five-per-Cents,  was  consolidated  and  converted,  at  an  interest 
advantage  to  the  State,  into  Consols.  In  1830  Consols,  although 
largely  increased  in  volume,  had  risen  to  94,  and  the  153  millions 
of  Four-})er-Cents,  capable  of  being  treated  as  an  exceptional  stock, 
was  further  reduced  to  ?>l.     But  early  in   1844,  Consols  having 

*  statement  of  the  Public  Debt  of  the  United  States,  October  31st.  1SS3.— £01,105,800, 
reckoned  at  4s.  per  §. 
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reached  98J,  and  the  Three-and-a-Half-per-Cents  to  103,  thus 
presenting  on  competitive  value  a  difference  against  the  State  of 
7s.  of  annuity,  the  Government  seized  the  opportunity  to  effect  a 
reduction  of  the  whole  249  millions  of  the  3|  per  cent  stocks  to 
3^  for  ten  years,  and  to  3  per  cent  after. 

In  1852-3,  Consols  having  reached  par,  and  beyond  n02),  Mr. 
Gladstone  created  the  "  New  Two-and-Half-per-Cent  Annuities  "  as 
an  experiment,  byway  of  former  competing  rates  of  annuity,  at  a  con- 
version price  equal  to  a  2f  percent  annuity,  anticipatory  of  an  early 
dealing  in  the  like  downward  direction,  possibly,  with  the  whole  of 
the  funded  Three-per-Ccnts.  The  imtoward  "  Eastern  question," 
however,  almost  immediately  developed  its  presence,  and  all  hope 
of  a  revaluation  of  the  State  three  per  cent  annuity  had  to  be 
indefinitely  abandoned. 

There  is  reason  to  suppose  that  in  1881-2,  had  the  Govern- 
ment been  free  fi'om  their  pressing  Irish  troubles,  advantaae  might 
have  been  taken  of  the  full  par  value  of  Consols,  and  the  new  com- 
peting value  of  the  Two-and-Half-per-Cents,  which  then  reached  90, 
and  the  lowered  rates  of  interest  return  on  general  investments,  to 
obtain  for  the  State  the  equity  of  its  credit  from  the  public  creditor. 

In  the  cases  of  revaluation  cited,  prior  to  1852,  the  value 
attained  by  the  lower-rated  stock,  viz..  Consols,  relatively  with  the 
higher,  was  the  cause  and  justification  of  these  compvilsory  con- 
versions, and  no  unexpected  difficulty  interposed  in  carrying  them 
out.  At  the  great  conversion  in  March,  1844,  of  the  249  millions 
of  the  Three-and-Half-per-Cents, — an  operation  so  responsible  as  to 
cause  the  Minister  to  remark  when  bringing  in  his  Resolutions,  that 
the  capital  of  the  Stocks  was  the  largest  sum  for  which  any  Govern- 
ment had  been  called  upon  to  propose  a  I'evaluation  of  anniiity, — 
the  public  mind  was  so  fully  convinced  of  the  justice  and  modera- 
tion of  the  Govei'nment  proposition,  that  the  price  of  the  affected 
stocks,  although  over  par,  remained  the  same,  and  only  £103,000 
had  to  be  paid  to  non-acceptors,  at  the  expiry  of  notice.  As 
against  this  most  successful  precedent,  it  is  well  to  note  that  the 
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conversion — also  called  successful — in  1852,  of  the  Five  per  cent 
Rente  to  4 J  per  cent,  to  the  extent  of  146  millions  (sterling)  of 
capital,  resulted  in  the  French  Government  having  to  make  cash 
payments  of  over  three  millions  to  non-acceptors  of  the  reduced 
stock. 

The  competitive  value  of  the  Two-and-Half,  with  the  Three-per- 
Cents,  has  probably  not  yet  reached  its  full  development,  nor  to  the 
ranges  of  former  competing  values  between  high  and  low-rated  annui- 
ties. This,  in  part,  is  accounted  for  by  the  great  disparity  between 
the  respective  capitals.  That  of  the  2^  per  cent  stock  has  been 
so  small — even  at  its  increased  amount  it  is  scarcely  an  open  stock, 
and,  as  a  means  of  general  investment,  it  offers  on  this  account 
but  a  very  limited  competition  with  the  great  three  per  cent  stocks. 
The  present  competitive  value,  therefore,  may  be  taken  as  an 
operative  indication  that  a  smaller  annuity  than  three  per  cent 
would  be  equally  acceptable  on  the  far  larger  holding,  and  for  the 
like  stated  reason,  viz.,  that  the  lesser  annuity  commands  the 
higher  relative  value  by  virtue  of  its  better  closeness  to  the  equity 
of  the  credit  of  the  State. 

But  the  justice  of  a  rectification  of  the  three  per  cent  annuity 
does  not  rest  solely  on  the  competitive  operation  of  the  small  2|- 
per  cent  stock.  It  rests  also,  in  a  way  altogether  unprecedented, 
on  the  broader  fact  of  a  vast  capital  of  other  special  competing 
guarantees,  which  has  steadily  accumulated  in  recent  times,  out- 
rivalling  the  State  debt  in  magnitude,  and  apparently  rivallinor  it 
in  public  acceptability  and  transfer  value. 

Of  this  greater  capital  a  part  only  was  shown  in  my  former 
paper,  as  in  the  recapitulation  herein  given,  viz.,  say  600 
millions ;  and  it  was  selected  to  evidence  how  the  special  credit  of 
corporate  bodies  mainly,  and  of  some  of  our  Colonial  Governments, 
was  pressing  on  that  of  the  State  in  transferable  value,  and  in 
capital  amount.  The  600  millions  was  but  the  more  observable 
and  primary  part  of  the  competitive  bulk  of  invested  capital  under 
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special  guarantees.  Home  railways  are  borroAvers  of  a  further  20 
millions,  or  so,  on  time  bonds.  The  indebtedness  to  the  public, 
outside  the  advances  made  by  the  State,  of  home,  city,  and  local 
rating  bodies  is  about  120  millions,  of  which  but  34  millions  was 
taken  as  the  ascertainable  sum  existing  in  the  new  and  accef)table 
form  of  funded  stock.  And  the  State  debts  of  our  colonies,  and 
of  India,  total  to  over  310  millions ;  but  only  92  millions  of  the 
younger  stocks  was  valued.  To  this  vast  total  of  specially 
invested  capital  could  be  further  added  the  guarantees  of  dock 
and  harbour  boards.  Colonial  municipal  debts.  Colonial  and  Indian 
railway  guarantees,  and  similar  special  securities,  all  free  from 
share  risks  and  fluctuating  profit ;  so  that  in  comparing  the 
conspicuoiisly  lowered  rate  of  interest  return,  extending  as  it 
does  over  the  whole  area  of  capital  here  indicated,  the  competitive 
bearing  of  such  a  fact  on  the  lesser,  and  lessening,  capital  of  the 
funded  debt  of  the  State,  and  its  long  maintained  3  per  cent. 
rate  of  annuity,  can  scarcely  be  over-stated. 

In  former  periods  the  current  value  of  the  State  annuity  on 
public  debt  reflected,  in  a  measure,  the  recognised  difference 
between  a  permanent  fixing  of  capital  under  an  imperial  guarantee, 
and  i;uder  any  kind  of  corporate  guarantee,  for  purposes  of  assured 
income  return.  And  this  difference  thirty  years  ago,  as  pointed 
out,  in  the  very  best  instance  of  railway  indebtness  on  debenture 
bond,  was  quite  1 J  per  cent  of  income,  both  capitals  being  aljke 
redeemable  at  par  of  .£100.  That  is  to  say,  if  this  1|  per  cent 
is  expressed  in  a  capitalised  form,  it  would  have  taken  in  1853 — 
Consols  then  running  at  par — £150  to  buy  a  State  annuity  of 
£4  10s.,  as  against  £100  of  capital  to  buy  a  railway  debenture 
annuity  of  like  amount.  The  credit  of  the  State  on  fixed  debt 
was  worth  fully  half  as  much  again  as  that  of  the  railway 
corporations  all  round,  and  under  their  best  guarantee.  The 
respective  capitals  required  now,  being,  say  £118  of  Consols  to 
produce  an  equal  annuity  with  £100  of  railway  debenture  stock. 
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or  of  our  Manchester  City  Stock.  And,  if  the  local  guarantee  of 
the  Metropolitan  Board  of  AVorks  be  taken,  then  only  £104  of 
State  Three-per-Cents  is  required  to  produce  an  equal  annuity  with 
£100  of  the  last  issue  of  three  per  cent  stock  of  that  cor- 
porate body. 

It  cannot  be  contended  on  any  basis  of  fair  appraisement  that 
the  value  of  the  imperial  guarantee,  co-extensive  as  it  is  with  the 
power  and  resources  of  the  nation,  is  only,  say  £4  per  £100  of 
capital,  or  about  three  shillings  of  annuity,  over  that  of  a  corporate 
guarantee  confined  within  a  metropolitan  area.  The  taxing 
power  of  the  State  is  a  far  more  potential  and  ultimate 
quantity  than  a  local  rating  one,  however  sufficient  such  a 
restricted  power  may  be  in  relation  to  the  local  indebtedness. 
And  it  is  obvious  this  close  approach,  nay,  almost  contact,  of  the 
credit  of  a  corporate  rating  body  to  that  of  the  State,  is  a  further 
operative  indication  of  the  justice  of  a  re-adjustment  of  the  rate  of 
annuity  on  the  public  debt. 

An  issue  of  "  Metropolitan  Consols,"  as  they  are  termed,  on 
account  of  statutory  privileges  which  necessarily  carry  value,  took 
place  in  1869  to  the  extent  of  2 J  millions,  in  a  3^  per  cent  stock, 
at  94|,  equal  to  an  annuity  of  £3  14s.  per  cent;  the  State 
Consols  having  produced  on  average  through  that  year  £3  4s.  5d. 
Practically,  therefore,  this  stock  then  stood  in  comparative 
market  value  at  ten  shillings  per  cent  of  annuity  more  than  the 
Public  Funds — the  respective  capitals  to  produce  an  equal 
annuity  of  £3  10s.,  being,  say.  State  Consols,  £114i-,  and 
Metropolitan  Consols,  £94|.  At  the  present  time,  as  already 
stated,  this  difference  of  £20  of  capital  has  narrowed  to  £4. 

In  1881  a  revaluation  was  made  of  the  annuity  of  the 
Metropolitan  Consols  to  new  investors,  and  an  issue  of  a  5  per  cent 
stock  to  the  extent  of  2i  millions  was  readily  placed  on  open 
tender  at  95,  equal  to  an  annuity  of  £3  3s.  2d  per  cent ;  while  in 
July,  1882,  a  further  issue  on  open  tender  was  placed  at  quite  97, 
thus  reducing  the  annuity  to  £3  Is.  lOd.  only,  on  this  issue. 
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The  growth   of    these    "  Metropolitan    Consols "    in    capital 
amount  and  progressive  value,  is  as  follows  *  : — 


Years. 

Millions. 

Issued  at 

=  An  Aimnity  of 

£    s.     d. 

1869 

2-5 

94^ 

3i  Per  Cents. 

3  14     0 

1871 

1 

94i 

3  14     0 

1873 

1-8 

95i 

3  13     4 

1874 

2-6 

94^ 

3  14     0 

1876 

1-3 

lOOi 

3     9  11 

1877 

1-2 

100 

3  10     0 

1878 

2-5 

lOOf 

„ 

3     9     6 

1879 

2-1 

lOia 

3     9     0 

1880 

1-7 

1021 

3     8     6 

1881 

2-5 

95 

3  Per  Cents. 

3     3     2 

1882 

1-7 

97 

J) 

3     1  10 

20-9 

Oct.  1883 

17-5  net 

This  modern  example  of  a  revaluation  of  a  rate  of  annuity  on 
a  particular  guarantee,  said  to  be  "  regarded  much  in  the  light  of 
a  Government  guarantee,"  which  but  ten  years  ago  was  appraised 
as  being  entitled,  on  account  of  inferiority,  to  ten  shillings  iiiore  in 
yield  than  the  State  Consols,  on  the  investment  of  every  £100,  is 
specially  suggestive  ;  because,  as  the  above  table  shows,  the  capital 
value  of  the  lesser  annuity  of  3  per  cent  is  higher  than  was  that 
of  the  larger  3|  per  cent  one,  from  1869  to  1874.  And  it  is  fairly 
presumable  that  the  equity  of  State,  with  Metropolitan  Consols, 
still  demands  the  ten  shillings  difference  of  annual  annuity. 

The  capital  of  the  debt  of  India  which  is  dealt  in  on  our  Stock 
Exchanges,  largely  exceeds  that  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works. 
It  is  estimated  that  about  81  millions,  or  one-half  of  the  whole 
State  debt  of  India  (64  millions  of  sterling  and  17  millions  of 
rupee)  is  held  by  investors  in  this  country,  and  it  offers  on  account 
of  bulk  and  similarity  of  guarantee  with  our  own  State  debt,  a 
noteworthy  instance  of  opportune  i-evaluations  of  a  rate  of  annuity. 


Extracted  from  "  Feun  on  the  Funds."— Edition,  1883. 
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In  1870  Indian  Government  4  per  cent  stock  was  at  par.  In 
1874  that  Government  allotted  five  millions  at  lOlf,  equal  to  an 
annuity  of  £3  18s.  lOd. — in  1876,  four  millions  at  103|,  equal  to 
an  annuity  of  <£ 3  17s.  2d.  But  in  1880,  a  rectification  was  made 
of  the  standard  rate  of  annuity  to  incoming  holders,  and  a 
new  3|  per  cent  stock  was  issued  to  the  extent  of  3|  millions. 
The  public  acceptance  of  the  revised  annuity  was  assured,  because 
of  its  equity  of  current  value,  and  applications  were  tendered  for 
14|  millions — the  price  obtained  for  the  allotted  3i  millions  being 
the  same  given  only  four  yeai's  before  for  a  four  per  cent  annuity, 
viz.,  103|. 

The  whole  of  the  Indian  Four-per-Cents,  54  millions,  is  repayable 
at  par,  at  the  option  of  the  Indian  Executive  in  1888,  and  should 
the  present  indications  of  the  investment  market  be  maintained, 
this  capital  will  probably  be  commuted  into  a  3  per  cent  stock. 
The  value  on  purchase  of  this  4  per  cent  stock,  at  103,  shows  a 
five  years'  annuity  of,  say,  £3  Ss.,  allowing  for  loss  of  premium  on 
redemption;  and  the  price  of  the  new  Three-and-Half-per-Cents, 
also  at  103,  shows  the  same  return. 

In  August  of  this  year  the  Indian  Government  will  redeem  seven 
million  of  4  per  cent  debentures,  and  can  effect  a  saving  in  payable 
interest  of  at  least  12s.  per  cent  on  replacement  of  the  capital  sum. 

So  that  in  the  particularly  related  case  of  the  Indian  Govern- 
ment, within  modern  times,  an  appreciable  revaluation  of  its 
credit  has  been  established,  simply  on  the  marketable  merit  of  its 
guarantee ;  and  a  former  standard  5  per  cent  rate  of  annuity  has 
been  reduced  to  4  and  3|-,  with  a  fuU  prospect  that  ere  long  it 
will  rule  as  a  3  per  cent  one. 

The  following  table  will  sufficiently  illustrate  both  the  progi'es- 
sive  rise  in  the  capital  value  of  special  guarantees — State  and 
corporate,  in  recent  years,  and  the  co-incident  retrogression  of 
interest  return,  which  b.4oug  in  common  to  the  vast  bulk  of  all 
3ucn  invested  capital. 
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Allusion  has  been  made  to  the  inherent  diflSiculty  of  dealing  at 
one  time  with  the  immense  capital  of  the  Three-per-Cents,  should 
the  State  intend  to  obtain  the  equity  of  its  credit  from  the  public 
creditor.  The  apparent  weight  of  the  difficulty,  however,  is  some- 
what diminished  by  the  circumstance  that  the  State  has  acquired, 
principally  on  account  of  Savings  Banks  and  of  Chancery  funds, 
the  virtual  management  of  a  considerable  portion  of  such  funded 
capital  ;  so  that  the  amount  standing  within  the  action  of  the 
general  fund-holding  body  has  been  proportionately  reduced,  as 
well  as  in  absolute  quantity  from  debt  x-cdemption. 

The  capitals  of  the  Three-per-Cent  Stocks  as  they  now  stand, 
so  far  as  the  known  operations  of  the  "  National  Debt  Act,  1883  " 
leaves  them,  are  : — 

!  Consols 350  millions. 

Reduced  Threes  85         ,, 

New  Threes 1S6 

Debt  to  Bank  of  England    11         „ 

„  ,,  Ireland 3         „ 

Capital  of  Terminable  Annuities   say  95         ,, 

730 

Of  these,   i.e.,  Stock  and  terminable  annuities,  there  is  held  on 

account  of 

Savings  Banks    88  millions. 

Chancery  Funds    62         „ 

Debt  to  Banks  14        ,, 

164 
Thus  the  capital  of  the  general  body  of  the  three  per  cent  fund- 
holders  to  be  reckoned  with,  as  open  to  adverse  action,  under  a 
reduction  of  interest,  would  be  about  565  millions  at  the  most ; 
a  sum  still  more  than  twice  that  of  the  Three-and-Half-per  Cents 
compulsorily  reduced  in  1844. 

It  may  be  suggested  that  the  Government  should  first  deal 
specifically  with  the  whole  of  the  lesser  stock  of  85  millions  ;  or, 
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as  recently  intimated  in  Parliament,*  that  statutory  notice  be 
given  to  a  limited  section  of  fundholders  of  intention  to  redeem, 
■\Tith  offered  option  of  exchange  into  a  new  lower-rated  stock;  on 
the  convenient  principle  of  attacking  the  full  capital  of  the  Three- 
per-Cents  piecemeal.  Under  present  popular  beliefs  as  to  the 
nature  of  the  Public  Funds,  neither  would  be  a  proceeding  of  even- 
handed  dealing,  nor  equal  to  the  public  occasion,  though  one  or 
the  other  may  appear  an  absolutely  manageable  effort. 

The  equity  of  the  credit  of  the  State  is  clearly  co-extensive 
with  the  whole  capital  of  the  Three-per-Cents,  and  no  one  part, 
distinguishable  or  undistinguishable,  is  entitled  to  preferential 
exemption  from  a  reduction  of  annuity,  nor  should  it  be  subject 
to  partial  and  inadequate  selection  for  it.  The  capitals  of  the 
thi-ee  separate  Stocks  of  85,  166,  and  350  millions,  are  one  in 
character  and  obligation,  and,  in  any  reduction  of  annuity,  should 
be  treated  squarely,  in  justice  to  both  debtor  and  creditor,  and  to 
uphold  that  fullness  of  public  credit,  as  at  present  understood  by 
the  fund-holding  body,  and  which  every  finance  minister  has  stood 
by  on  all  like  occasions  affecting  his  rights. 

In  1844  the  Minister  had  to  deal  with  four  separate  stocks, 
carrying  one  rate  of  annuity,  and  it  is  well  to  recall  his  words, 
uttered  under  a  sense  of  public  dut}'^  and  official  responsibility, 
because  they  apply  with  equal  force  now :  "  I  may  be  told,"  said 
he,  "  that  it  would  be  a  more  legal  way  to  deal  separately  with  the 
different  kinds  of  3|  per  cent  stock;  but,  I  think,  that  .the 
principle,  though  it  may  be  legally  correct,  would  be  calculated  to 
work  exceeding  injury.  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  becoming  in  a 
great  country  like  this  to  take  advantage  of  the  smallncss  of 
amoimt  in  au}^  one  or  two  branches  of  stock,  and  to  call  on  the 
proprietors  to  invest  their  money  anew — to  submit  to  a  reduction 

*  In  the  Debates  on  the  "  National  Debt  Act,  1SS3,"  and  in  reply  to  a  suggestion 
made  by  Mr.  R.  B.  Martin  therein,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  said,  "  It  would 
"  be  rash  to  say  to  what  extent  they  ought  to  make  use  of  that  provision  of  the  Liw 
"under  which  notice  was  to  be  given  to  a  limited  number  of  persons  that  they  must 
"submit  either  to  a  lower  interest  or  receive  their  principal,  lliat  point  had,  how- 
"  ever,  been  a  long  time  in  the  mind,  not  only  of  himself,  but  of  others  who  were 
•'concerned." 
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which,  owing  to  the  smallness  of  the  stock,  could  be  more  easily 
made  thau  if  the  whole  of  the  Si  stock  of  the  different  branches 
were  made  together."  And  "reduction  of  interest  should  be  made 
at  once  on  the  whole." 

And  if,  forty  years  ago,  the  Government  of  the  day  were 
undismayed  at  their  difficulty  of  dealing  opportunely  and  well 
with  the  public  creditor  to  the  extent  of  249  millions  of  capital 
at  one  time,  there  is  no  insviperable  reason  for  a  Government  now 
to  deal  less  boldly  and  practically  with  the  question,  even  to  the 
full  extent  of  an  apparent  635  millions ;  and  especially  so  when  it 
is  seen  that  the  fundholder  is  receiving  a  rate  of  annuity  in  excess 
of  the  equity  of  his  security  with,  at  least,  1,000  millions  of  capital 
invested  in  other  special  guarantees. 

This  latter  consideration  scarcely  made  itself  felt  in  1844  and 
in  1853.  These  periods  were  mainly  ones  of  cheap  loanable  money 
occuring  with  high  value  of  Consols,  and  premium  value  of  the 
higher-i'ated  stocks — that  is  to  say,  periods  of  competitive  values 
of  the  State  annixities,  showing  that  one  set  of  fundholders 
was  possessed  of  a  saleable  advantage  over  another  set,  at  the  cost 
of  the  country.  The'  position  now  is  partly  analogous  as  to  a 
period  of  cheap  loanable  capital,  much  longer  sustained,  and, 
owing  to  the  experiment  of  1853,  of  a  certain  competitive  value, 
already  noticed,  of  two  State  annuities.  But  the  close  approach, 
of  the  credit  of  corporate  bodies  and  Colonial  governments,  to  that 
of  the  State,  is  a  new  and  potential  factor  in  the  question  at  issue. 

Still  the  difficulty  as  between  the  public  debtor  and  creditor 
to  satisfactorily  revise  the  State  3  per  cent  annuity,  apart  from  its 
theoretical  justice,  is  really  formidable  as  an  operative  measure. 
The  liability  of  having  to  make  to  non-acceptors  of  a  lowered 
annuity,  at  the  end  of  the  statutory  twelve  months'  notice,  a 
redemption  of  capital  which  cannot  be  forecast  as  to  its  amount, 
is  a  contingency  no  finance  minister  would  assume  "  with  a  light 
heart."  The  happy  precedent  of  1844  might  not  be  repeated, 
while  that  of  1853  could  be,  when  the  confidence  ai.d  "reasonable 
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expectation  "  of  the  greatest  living  finance  minister  was  lost  in  the 
turn  of  the  market,  through  political  accident.  But,'  howsoever 
onerous  the  executive  difliculty  may  be,  and  particularly  in  dealing 
with  so  immense  a  capital,  yet  this  of  itself  is  no  bar  to  the  carry' 
ing  out  of  an  obvious  public  duty  at  the  right  conjuncture  and  in 
the  right  way. 

The  current  of  public  demand,  and  sense  of  equity,  iu  the 
matter  of  National  Debt  and  its  systematic  reduction,  was 
expressed  in  the  last  session  of  Parliament,  and  the  "  National 
Debt  Act,  1883,"  will  prove  to  be  a  measure  of  far  reaching 
effect.*  Under  its  provisions  the  capital  of  the  funded  debt  is 
already  attacked  by  the  creation,  within  a  range  of  twenty  years, 
of  a  series  of  terminable  annuities,  operating  first  upon 
£70,000,000  of  the  Three-per-Cents  held  by  the  State,  and 
thenceforward,  practically  by  purchase  on  public  account,  if  not 
otherwise  provided,  upon  the  stocks  held  by  the  general  fund- 
holding  body.  This  sense  of  equity,  so  evinced  as  national  duty 
in  the  honorable  redemption  of  the  capital  of  the  debt,  undoubt- 
edly exists  also  with  respect  to  a  revised  rate  of  annuity. 
Therefore,  a  coiu-ageous  minister  would  find  ready  to  his  purpose 
a  fast  maturing  public  expectation,  which,  together  with  the 
favoring  state  of  the  money  market  and  the  lowered  rates  of 
interest  return  on  investments  remarked  on,  amounts  to  that 
ministerial  "  reasonable  expectation  "  to  justify,  and  perhaps  assure, 
a  successful  issue  of  some  moderate  proposal  to  re-assess  the 
credit  of  the  State,  and  to  the  full  extent  of  the  3  per  cent 
stocks. 

The  method  of  so  dealing  with  these  stocks,  to  be  effectual 
and  just  all  round,  should  apply  powerfully,  at  one  time,  to  the 
whole  capital  of  6S5  millions,  f       It  scarcely  needs  stating,  that 

♦Estimated  to  cancel  £173,000,009  of  Stocks,  of  which  £123,000,000  will  be  redeemed 
in  the  20  years. — Parliamentary  Paper,  "  National  Debt,"  No.  179. 

t  Including  the  State  debts  to  the  Bank  of  England  and  Bank  of  Ireland. 
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any  proposal  to  add  to  this  capital  by  way  of  commutatiou  of  one 
rate  of  annuity  for  a  lower,  as  in  1853,  when  £110  of  2h  was 
oiven  for  each  <£100  of  3  per  cent  stock  surrendered,  could  not  be 
seriously  entertained  ;  a  saving  of  annual  charge  being  a  vicious 
exchange  for  an  increase  of  capital  to  be  ultimately  redeemed. 
In  the  absence  of  any  remarkable  premium  value  of  the  3  per 
cent  stocks,  and  which  these  may  not  attain  on  the  action  of  tlie 
investing  public,  simply  from  fear  of  forced  loss  of  such  premium  ; 
an  offer  to  the  fund-holding  body  of  a  reduced  annuity,  to  be 
assuredly  acceptable,  would  have  to  travel  on  the  lines  of  the 
great  precedent  of  1844.  That  was  simple,  compulsory,  and  just 
to  all  interests  alike,  as  it  applied  to  the  whole  capital  of  the 
several  one-rated  stocks  open  to  be  re-adjusted.  It  reduced  the 
rate  of  interest  on  249  millions  of  stock,  ^  per  cent  for  ten  years, 
and  a  further  ^  thenceforward,  and  gave  an  irredeemable  tenure 
of  the  fully  reduced  annuity  for  a  given  term  of  years;  non- 
acceptors  of  these  terms  being  paid  off  at  par,  as  per  statutory 
right. 

But  as  each  period  is  dominated  by  its  own  prevailing  oppor- 
tunities and  obligations,  the  precise  terms  of  the  1844  precedent 
would  not  be  suitable  now.  Taking  the  present  situation  as  it 
stands,  and  admitting  the  principle  of  that  great  public  operation, 
it  will  be  necessary  to  modify  or  enlarge  its  conditions.  Its  extra- 
ordinary success,  in  large  measure,  was  owing  to  the  fact  that  the 
State  did  not  attempt  to  fasten  the  hardest  bargain  on  its  creditor. 
In  the  circumstance  of  the  time  it  was  a  reasonable  give  and  take 
between  both,  the  creditor  giving  up,  in  the  way  shown,  an  ultimate 
half  per  cent  of  annuity,  and  taking  a  valuable  set-off  in  the 
guarantee  against  further  disturbance  for  thirty  years. 

As  inferred,  the  probabilities  are  doubtful  of  a  much  higher 
value  of  Consols  being  quickly  reached,  so  as  to  justify  the  action 
of  a  Finance  Minister  on  this  particular  and  obvious  ground  to 
reduce  the  rate  of  interest.      This  anticipated  rise  of  value,  up  to 
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the  present  time,  seems  rather  to  be  transferred  to  the  vaster  bulk 
of  the  capital  of  other  guarantees,  which  are  still  undergoing  a 
levelling  down  of  their  rates  of  interest  yield  on  investment. 
Therefore,  failing  any  such  looked-for  rise  in  the  price  of  the  Three- 
per-Cents,  even  under  the  coming  new  stimulation  of  executive 
purchases  of  them,  and  to  gain,  once  and  for  all,  the  readiest 
acceptance  from  the  public  creditor  of  a  lowered  annuity  on  this 
635  millions  of  capital,  it  will  be  wise  to  offer  him  the  best 
terms.  And,  further,  assuming  that  the  small  2i  per  cent 
stock  does  not  quickly  appreciate  to  par  (which,  however,  it  may 
do,  and  so  exert  a  larger  competitive  force  on  the  equity  of  the 
credit  of  the  State),  such  terms  could  start  with  the  continuance 
of  the  3  per  cent  dividend  for  one  year  beyond  six  months' 
public  notice  ;  then,  that  the  annuity  stand  reduced  to  2|  per  cent 
for  some  term  of  years,  say  five,  as  may  be  fixed  according  to  the 
prevailing  market  value  of  the  Two-and-Half-por-Cents ;  and 
thereafter  to  2^  per  cent. 

Should,  however,  a  decided  I'ise  in  value  of  the  Three-per-Cents 
as  well  as  the  Two-and-Half-per-Cents  set  in,  then  the  equity  of 
the  credit  of  the  State  would  have  to  be  assessed  on  closer  lines, 
and  could  be  extended  without  hesitancy  to  the  whole  capital  of 
the  Three-per-Ccnts. 

Such  a  revaluation  of  the  rate  of  annuity,  if  carried  out  in  its 
entirety  on  any  adopted  scale  of  terms,  offers  a  grand  opportunity 
to  effect  a  consolidation  of  the  separate  3  per  cent  stocks, 
and  so  bring  this  mass  of  the  funded  debt  into  a  simple  and 
unified  form.  The  three  stocks,  Consols,  Reduced  Threes,  and 
New  Threes,  in  all  essentials  are  alike,  and  there  would  be  no 
longer  any  adequate  use  in  keeping  them  apart.  A  consolidation 
scheme  might  be  so  framed  whicli,  besides  welding  together  these 
separate  parts  of  the  debt,  should  help  the  public  creditor  to 
accept  the  terms  to  be  offered  to  him,  and  in  a  direction  somewhat 
equivalent  to  the  guarantee  against  further  early  disturbance,  given 
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in  1844;  that  is  to  say,  a  consolidation  of  the  stocks  might  be 
fixed  in  series  of  50  millions  of  capital  each,  and  so  ordered  in 
priority  and  sequence  that  the  first  series  should  be  the  last  to 
come  within  the  State  option  of  redemption,  and  the  last  series  to 
be  the  first  to  be  subject  to  such  option.  The  holders  of  theThree- 
per-Cents  would  in  this  way  have  a  pi'eference  to  secure  by  an 
immediate  signified  acceptance  of  the  terms  offered,  which,  espe- 
cially to  trustees  and  all  large  continuing  holders,  would  be 
valuable  for  the  sense  of  security  against  any  forced  termination 
of  their  investment.  And,  under  such  an  arranged  scheme,  it 
could  be  further  provided  that  this  option  of  redemption,  on 
behalf  of  the  State,  should  be  put  in  motion  by  the  Finance 
Minister  of  the  Crown  at  his  discretion  and  upon  public  notice 
thereof,  either  as  to  one  or  moi'e  such  series  in  proper  sequence, 
or  to  any  limited  sum  of  10  millions  within  the  series  first  open 
to  be  redeemed. 

It  has  to  be  born  in  mind  that  for  years  past  the  New  Threes 
and  the  Reduced  Threes — together  representing,  at  this  date,  a 
capital  of  271  millions  against  350  millions  of  Consols — have  not 
attained  the  market  values  of  the  larger  single  stock,  although  in 
other  respects  as  valuable.  A  net  valuation  of  the  three  stocks, 
i.e.,  allowing  for  the  interest  accrued  on  each,  showed  on  December 
1st,  1883,  that  Consols  carried  a  higher  value  by  a  quarter  per 
cent,  and  at  other  times  taken  indifferently  through  several  years, 
the  same  net  valuation  invariably  gives  the  advantage  of  value  to 
Consols  of  a  quarter  to  three-quarters  per  cent.  Holders  of  New 
and  Reduced  Three-per-Cents  would  gain  a  clear  money  advantage 
in  being  included  in  a  unified  stock,  and  the  puzzling  differences 
of  value  that  have  so  long  attached  to  broken  and  lesser  parts  of 
the  same  rated  security,  would  beneficially  be  raised  to  a  uniform 
anil  understandable  level. 

The  funded  stocks,  as  at  i)resent  inscribed,  are  each,  as  well  as 
together,  so  to  speak,  in  mass ;  no  one  of  either  stock  being  admit- 
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tedly  capable,  in  a  stipulated  sectional  way,  of  opportune  treat- 
ment for  redemption — hence  the  invidious  character  of  any  limited 
selection  of  holdings  within  two  of  the  stocks,  for  compul- 
sory revaluation  of  annuity,  or  for  absolute  redemption,  and 
the  general  awkwai-dness,  as  to  the  whole  mass,  of  the  want 
of  a  fully  established  and  properly  understood  j)ower  of  so 
dealing  with  adequate  parts  of  the  debt,  as  reasonable  public 
opportunity  may  arise.  And  now  tlmt  the  State  has  entered  on  a 
deliberate  and  systematic  course  of  an  extended  redemption  of 
debt,  and  will  necessarily  want,  within  tlie  ensuing  twenty  years, 
power  over  1.50  millions  of  stock,  beyond  the  70  millions  ah-eady 
cancelled,*  it  becomes  a  real  necessity  that  new  sectional  facilities 
should  be  created  to  better  enable  the  responsible  minister 
to  meet  his  imposed  public  duty  in  tlie  future  phases  of  debt 
redemptions. 

A  sectional  division  of  the  consolidated  mass  of  the  Funds, 
whether  cast  into  priority  series  of  50  millions  each,  or  into  aiay 
other  such  form,  accompanied  with  executive  right  to  apply  the 
powers  of  redemption  as  herein  suggested,  would  give  a  minister  a 
workable — because  properly  constituted — means  to  deal  sectionally 
with  the  public  creditor  at  fitting  conjunctures,  either  for  redemp- 
tion or  revaluation,  without  the  immense  difficulty,  and  necessity, 
of  fiicing  a  stock  conversion,  as  now,  of  nearly  the  whole  mass  of 
the  funded  debt.  It  may  be  said  this  power  is  a  departure  from 
long  usage,  and  the  usual  state  of  waitiug  on  an  almost  immovable 
parliamentary  initiative,  and  might  be  i;sed  unduly  as  a  weapon 
©f  attack  on  a  reduced  rate  of  annuity  ;  and  generally,  therefore, 
the  fundholder  would  never  know  where  he  was.  But  any  such 
new  liability  to  disturbance   would   be   "  of  the    essence    of  the 


*  Treasury  Minute,  Slst  July,  188S,  page  6.  In  the  ensuing  20  years  the  newly  created 
terminable  annuities  redeem  I'Xi  millions  of  stock,  and  operate  on  a  further  50  millions. 
The  New  Sinking  Fund  may  redeem  27  millions  more,  and  "  Other  methods  of  reducing 
debt "  23  millions.  These  estimated  operations  together  affect  223  millions  of  the  funded 
debt. 
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contract," — eveu  as  it  now  is  as  to  each  stock  in  mass,  and 
may  be  bv  special  parliamentary  vote,  though  never  yet  so 
given,  under  the  venerable  Statute  of  George  II.,  and  again  under 
that  of  1870 — to  the  limited  extent — at  any  time — of  any  £500,000 
of  two  of  the  stoclis.*  And  as  no  extraordinary  disturbance  of  the 
fundholder  could  arise  without  the  public  expectation  and 
warraiit  for  it,  it  is  reasonable  to  say  that  some  properly 
established  sectional  division  of  a  great  inscribed  stock  would 
prove  to  be,  with  us,  as  elsewhere  wdiere  public  debt  is  under  the 
form  of  specialised  bonds,  subject  to  drawings  or  sequence  of 
numbers  for  extinction,  both  useful  and  equitable  in  the  future 
altered  service  of  the  debt. 

*  The  doubtful  provision  of  the  law  refen-ed  to  by  the  Finance  Minister  (see  previous 
note)  under  which  limited  portions  of  the  funded  debt  may  be  redeemed,  apxslies  to 
Consols  and  the  Reduced  Threes,  and  is  thus  expressed  in  the  schedule  of  the  "  Act  for 
ConsoUdating  with  Amendments  certain  Enactments  relating  to  the  National  Debt." 
33  and  34  Vict.,  c.  71: — "Consolidated  Three  Pounds  Per  Centum  Annuities,  and  the 
"  Reduced  Three  Pounds  Per  Centum  Annuities  respectively,  are  redeemable  as  follows. 
"  At  any  time  on  one  year's  notice,  printed  in  the  London  Gazette  and  affixed  on  the 
"  Royal  Exchange,  in  London  ;  and  on  repayment  by  Parliament,  according  to  such 
'"notice  of  the  several  sums  or  any  part  thereof,  for  the  said  several  annuities  or  either 
'■  of  them  are  or  is  payable  by  payments  not  less  than  £jOO,000  at  one  time,  in  manner 
"  directed  by  any  Act  to  be  passed,  and  also  on  full  payment  of  aU  arrears  of  the  same 
"annuities.  Then  and  not  till  then  so  much  of  the  annuities  as  are  attending  on  the 
"  principal  sums  so  paid  off  shall  cease  and  be  understood  to  be  reduced,  &c." 
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§1. — Ethics  and  Jurisprudence. 

In  undertaking  to  lay  before  you  some  facts  which  may  illustrate 
the  progress  of  morals  in  England  during  the  last  twenty-five 
years,  it  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  enter  into  any  speculative  or 
philosophic  discussion  concerning  the  basis  of  morals.*  We  well 
know  that  the  code  of  moral  duties  is  not  easily  determinable,  that 
ethics,  as  the  science  of  moral  duties,  addresses  itself  to  the  more 
elevated  feelings  and  nobler  elements  of  our  nature,  and  appeals  to 
a  standard  of  moral  rectitude,  often  not  easily  attainable.  Never- 
theless, the  principles  and  aspirations  of  morals  are  embodied  in 
the  religion,  laws,  education,  and  sentiment  of  the  people. 
National  laws,  though  moving  at  a  respectful  distance  from 
morals,  are  ever  marching  in  unison  with  them.  The  principle  of 
right  is  an  opera.ting  element  in  all  legislation.  Laws,  said  Dr. 
Whewell,  are  enacted  and  upheld  because  it  is  considered  right 
that  they  should  be  so.  Actions  are  approved  and  disapproved 
according  as  they  are  looked  upon  as  right  or  wrong.  And  the 
consciences  of  individuals  accommodate  themselves  in  a  great 
measure  to  the  law.  The  national  conceptions  of  the  various 
relations  of  society  as  to  property,  marriage,  the  family,  the  State, 

*  The  following  works  may  be  consulted  : — 
Herbert  Spencer's  Data  of  Ethics. 
Paul  Janet's  La  Morale. 

Professor  Holland's  Elements  of  Jurisprudence. 
Frederick  Pollock's  Jurisprudence  and  Ethics. 

Morimcnto  dello  Stato  civile  in  Italia  Confront!  Intemazionali,  18S2. 
Compte  Geaenil  de  1' Administration  de  la  Justice  Criminelle  en  France  in  18S1. 
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and  the  like,  which  are  the  basis  of  the  laws,  are  also  the  basis  of 
the  morals  of  the  nation. 

§2. — Progress  of  Morals. 
There  is  progress,  however,  in  the  morals  of  the  people.     The 
morals  of  society,  the  morals  of  trade,  and  national  morals  are  not 
always  the    same.     There   was  a   time  when   politicians    did    not 
hesitate  to  act  on  the  maxim,   "The  end  justifies  the  means" — 
when   the   practice   of    cruelty,    spoliation,     and    corruption    was 
justified  in  the  relations  of  State,  if  not  during  peace,  certainly  in 
time  of  war,  on  the  ground  of  political   utility.     Now  such  acts 
find  but  few  apologists.     A  considerable  stride  is  marked  by  the 
abolition  of  slavery.     The   law  making  it  a  misdemeanour  in   a 
manufacturer  to  use  the  mark  of  another  was  a  concession  to  the 
demand  of  ethics. ^     The  Fraudulent  Trustees  Act,-  making  it  a 
misdemeanour  in  any  person  acting  as  the  trustee  of  any  property, 
or  for  any  public  or  charitable   purpose,  to  appropriate  the  same 
for  his  own  use,  was  another  Act  for  the  upholding  of  moral  duty. 
So  were  the  late  statutes  extending  the  laws  of  false  pretences.  ^ 
So   were    the  Acts*  declaring  all  contracts  by  Avay  of  gaming  or 
wagering  null  and  void,  as  well  as  those ^  prohibiting  the  keeping 
or   frequenting   betting    or    common  gaming    houses,    and    those 
prohibiting  lotteries  as  public  nuisances.     So  was  the  Act  prohibit- 
ing the  sale  or  exposition  of  any  obscene  book,  print,  or  picture." 
A  refinement  of  the  moral  sentiment  is  observable  in  the  higher 
tone  of  national  literature  and  in  the  ready  response  to  the  demands 
of   charity    and    benevolence.       Moral    precepts,    it    is    said,    are 
absolute,  invariable,    and    independent    of  time    and    place.       It 
may  be  so,  but  the   conscience  which   is  to   recognise  the  same 
varies  according  to  the  condition  of  society,  the  state  of  culture, 
and  the  habits  and  manners  of  the  people.     Is  there  any  mode  of 
gauging  the  morals  of  the   nation  at  different  times'?      Can  we 
statisticians,    who    are    constantly    working    in    illustrating    by 

1.  25  &  26  Vic.  c.  88.    2.  24  &  25  Vic.  c.  96,  s.  75.    3.  S  &  9  Vic.  c.  109,  s.  17. 

4.  Ibid,  8.  18.    5.  Ibid  &  16  &  17  Vic.  c.  119,  6  17  &  18  Vic.  c.  38.    6.  20  &  21  Vic.  c.  S3. 
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reference  to  positive  facts  the  economic  and  social  condition  of  the 
people,  likewise  photograph  in  a  manner  their  morals  ?  The 
Institute  of  France  has  a  special  Academy  of  Moral  and  Political 
Sciences,  in  which  morals  stand  in  the  centre  between  philosophy 
and  legislation.  Xo  such  academy  exists  in  this  country,  but  our 
Statistical  societies  might  render  great  service  if  they  would  use 
whatever  materials  may  be  avaih\ble  to  illustrate  from  time  to 
time  the  moral  condition  of  the  nation. 

§  3. — Moral  Duties. 

Upon  an  analysis  of  moral  duties  tliey  will  be  found  mainly 
to  consist  in  duties  of  the  aft'ections,  duties  connected  with  purity, 
duties  concerning  the  person,  duties  respecting  property  and  other 
objects  of  desire,  duties  connected  with  truth,  duties  of  order 
(including  obedience  to  the  laws),  and  duties  of  prudence  and 
wisdom.  To  w^hat  extent  these  duties  are  practised  it  is  impossible 
to  establish  in  all  cases,  unless  it  be  that  the  correlative  of  wrong 
may  be  said  to  be  right.  That  given  a  certain  proportion  of  cases 
where  their  transgression  is  actually  proved,  w^e  may  well  assume 
that  the  remaining  proportion  will  indicate  the  extent  of  their 
observance.  Regarded  in  this  sense,  the  judicial  statistics  acquire 
a  new  and  most  interesting  aspect.  Only  let  us  remember  that 
as  in  the  case  of  physical  disease,  for  every  one  death  we  may 
calculate  that  there  are  three  cases  of  serious  illness;  so,  in  the 
case  of  moral  disease,  for  every  one  case  brought  before  our 
tribunals  of  justice  we  may  well  estimate  that  there  are  three 
cases  of  moral  disorder.  And,  as  in  the  case  of  physical  disease, 
the  state  of  health  may  be  so  low  as  to  amount  to  practical 
disease,  though  not  actually  reducible  to  that  condition,  so  in 
moral  disease,  there  may  not  be  actual  crime  or  offences  com- 
mitted, and  yet  morals  may  be  low,  the  tone  of  society  may  be 
weak,  and  moral  force  altogether  in  abeyance. 

The  Judicial  Statistics  of  England  and  Wales  have  now  been 
published  in  the  same  full  and  luminous  manner  for  upwards  of 
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tweuty-five  years*  They  give  us  the  number  of  persons  committed 
or  bailed  for  trial  for  the  heavier  offences,  and  the  number  of 
persons  proceeded  against  before  justices,  in  each  police  district, 
for  offences  subject  to  summary  jurisdiction.  Viewed  from,  a  moral 
aspect,  however,  the  classification  is  a  fallacious  one,  the  sama 
class  of  offences,  such  as  assaults,  larceny,  &c.,  being  in  many 
cases  dealt  with  both  by  criminal  proceedings,  and  summarily. 
For  the  purpose  of  this  examination  we  must  unite  the  whole  into 
one,  and,  by  quinquennial  averages,  see  the  facts  which  they 
reveal  as  to  the  prevalence  of  the  different  classes  of  offences 
against  moral  duties. 

§  4. — Duties  of  the  Affections. 
(a)  Separations  and  Divorces. 
Let  us  commence  with  the  duties  of  the  aflfections.  I  know  of 
no  bond  more  consonant  with  true  happiness  than  that  which 
binds  together  the  members  of  a  family,  and  by  which  the  affections 
of  many  heai-ts  are  twined  into  one.  The  family  arrangement  is  in 
harmony  with  all  the  conditions  and  wants  of  life,  and  the  habits  and 
affections  which  it  fosters  are  essential  to  the  welfare  of  mankind. 
AVhat  evidence  do  we  possess  of  the  sacredness  in  which  the 
conjugal  bond  is  held  in  England  1  It  is  about  twenty  years 
since  the  Divorce  Act  facilitated  the  dissolution  of  unhappy 
marriages,  and  in  the  proportion  of  the  number  of  petitions  to  the 
Court  of  Divorce  to  the  total  number  of  marriages,  we  have  fair 
indication  of  the  transgression  of  this  most  important  moral  duty. 
During  the  ten  years.,  from  1871  to  1880,  the  proportion  has  been 
as  follows  : — 


Years. 
1871      .... 

Number  of 
Marriages. 
190,112      .. 

Number  of 

Pctitiuns  filed. 

413     .... 

Proportion  of 

Petitions  to  1,000 

Marriages. 

2-17 

1872     .  . 

..  ..      201,267      .. 
205,615     .. 

396     .... 

1-91 

1873     .... 

465     .... 

2-25 

1874     .... 

202,010     .. 

511     .... 

2'52 

1875     .... 

201,212     .. 

496     .... 

2-46 

1876     .... 

....       201,874     .. 
191,352     .. 

586     .... 

2-90 

1877     .... 

601     .... 

3-20 

1878     .... 

190,054     .. 

607     ... 

319 

1879     .... 

182,082     .. 

604     ..  , 

3-31 

1880     .... 

191.965 

672     ... 

3-50 

*  The  '•  Judicial  Statistics "  (.)riginated  in  a  paper  I  read  at  the  Law  Amendment 
Society  In  1855,  and  in  a  Bill  on  the  subject,  which  I  prepjired  for  Lord  Brougham,  and 
by  him  brouglit  in  tlic  House  of  Lords. 
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There  is  some  tendency  towards  an  increase  in  the 
number  of  divorces  in  England,  a  most  unsatisfactory  feature 
certainly,  the  result  probably  of  a  greater  prevalence  of  the  causes 
■which  lead  to  the  same,  as  well  as  of  more  las  notions  as  regards 
the  bringing  of  cases  of  difference  to  a  peremptory  issue.  Never- 
theless, the  proportion  of  the  number  of  divorces  to  marriages  is 
considerably  smaller  in  England  than  in  other  countries,  as  will 
be  seen  from  the  following  comparative  statistics  given  in  an  able 
report  on  "  Le  Separazioni  personali  di  Conjugi,  e  i  Divorzi  in 
Italia,  e  in  alctmi  alt7't  paesi."     Annali  di  Statisfica,  18S2. 

Separations    and    Divorces. 


Counti'ies. 

Decrees  of 

Separation, 

per  1.000 

Marriages. 

1S79. 

Divorces, 

per  1000 

Marriages. 

1S70. 

Divorces    and 

Separations  per 

10,000  inhabitants. 

Average  lSVl-80. 

4-00     

5'75     

3-60 

.  30-08     

42-42     

28-00* 

France 

Holland                 

7-00 

..    ..     9-14     

6-25 

f)-27     

6-98     

4-52 

Italy 

2-10     

2-74     

1-60 

.    ...     0-40     

0-70      

0-33 

Ru'isia  (1877) 

r.30     ... 

2-05     

1-10 

4-.50     

7-19     

4-20 

....      30-08     

44-09     

35-OOt 

United  States — 

36-30 

1-50     

46-54     

30-50J 

2-17     

0-90 

The  rate  of  separations  and  divorces  is  thus  seen  to  be  considerably 
less  in  England  than  in  most  countries  of  Europe,  whilst  Denmark, 

*  Divorce  may  be  granted  in  Denmark  by  the  Code  of  1683  for  adulteiy,  desertion, 
in  case  of  felony  by  either  party,  on  mutual  consent  after  three  years'  impotency,  and  in 
case  of  contagious  disease  contracted  before  matrimony,  within  three  years  of  wedded 
life. 

t  In  Switzerland,  by  the  law  of  1874,  divorce  may  be  granted  when  the  parties  by 
mutual  consent  agree  that  their  circumstances  have  become  incompatible  with  the 
essence  of  matrimony,  in  case  of  adultery,  illtreatment,  condemnation  or  exile, 
lunacy,  after  three  years  if  declared  incurable,  and  in  case  of  separation,  when  the 
matrimonial  bonds  are  deeply  shaken. 

J  In  Masspchusetts,  by  the  law  of  1860  and  1807,  full  divorce  may  be  granted  for 
adultery,  impotency,  condemnation  to  forced  labour  for  five  years,  desertion  for  three 
years,  belonging  to  a  religious  sect  opposed  to  matrimony,  illtreatment,  abuse  of  alcoholic 
drinks,  and  in  favour  of  the  wife  when  the  husband  refuses  to  provide  for  her. 
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Switzerland,  and  the  State  of  Massachusetts  (hi  the  United 
States),  are  conspicuous  for  the  apparent  inconstancy  of  the 
marriage  bond. 

(h)  Illegitimacy. 

Belonging  to  the  same  class  of  duties,  but  bordering  still 
more  on  duties  concerning  purity,  are  the  facts  connected  with 
illegitimacy,  in  which  England  appears  to  stand  on  a  higher 
level  than  Scotland,  though  not  so  high  as  Ireland.  In  1880, 
the  proportion  of  illegitimate  to  the  total  number  of  births 
■was,  in  England  and  Wales,  4*8  per  cent.;  in  Scotland,  8 "5 
per  cent;  and  in  Ireland,  2-07  per  cent.  In  1856,  the  pro- 
portion of  children  born  out  of  wedlock  in  England  and  Wales 
was  6 '5  to  every  hundred  births.  In  1880,  the  proportion 
was  4 '8,  showing  a  decrease  of  26  per  cent.  During  the  ten 
years  from  1870  to  1879  there  has  been  some  improvement  in 
the  rate  of  illegitimacy,  both  in  England  and  Scotland,  but  their 
relative  proportion  is  maintained. 

Illegitimacy. 


England  &  Wales. 

Scotland. 

Period. 

Per  cent  to 

Per  cent  to 

100  Births. 

100  Births. 

1870 

5-6 

9-6 

1871 

5-6 

9-5 

187'2 

5-4 

9-2 

1873 

5-2 

9-1 

1874 

5-0 

8-9 

1875 

4-8 

8-7 

1876 

4-7 

8-7 

1877 

4-7 

8-3 

1878 

4-8 

8-4 

1879 

4-8 

8-5 

The  Registrar-General  of  Births,  Deaths,  and  Marriages  in 
Scotland  accounts  for  the  greater  proportion  of  illegitimate  births 
in  Scotland  than  in  England,  by  the  defectiveness  of  registration 
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of  births  in  England,  and  by  the  probability  that  the  greater  portion 
of  the  births  not  registered  may  belong  to  the  illegitimate  class. 
It  may  be  presumed,  however,  that  the  difference  in  the  marriage 
laws  of  the  two  countries,  viz.  :  that  whereas  by  the  law  of  Scotland 
the  subsequent  marriage  of  the  parents  legitimises  the  children, 
a  contrary  rule  prevails  in  England — must  have  its  influence  in 
Scotland  in  encouraging  illegitimate  connections. 

The   proportion   of  illegitimacy  in  other  countries  is  given  as 
foUows,  in   1880:— 


Number  of 
Countries.  Illegitimate 

per  100  Bii-ths, 
ISSO. 


Austria    14"63 

Belgium 773 

Denmark    1004 

France    7'41 

Holland  2-88 

Italy    7-42 

Germany     8'90 

Spain  5'40 

Sweden   10-23 

Norway 8-32 

England    and  Wales 4'80 


§  5. — Duties  Concerning  Purity. 

The  morals  of  the  people  are  best  illustrated  by  their  manners 
and  language,  by  their  sentiment  of  honour  and  delicacy  towards 
women  and  children,  and  by  their  habitual  regard  for  propriety 
of  conduct  and  restraint  of  inordinate  affections.  The  judicial 
statistics  give  us  the  offences  under  this  head  as  follows. 
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The  offences  against  duties  conuected  -with  purity  have  been 
as  follows  : — 

QUINQUENNIAL    AVERAGES. 


Offences. 

1857-61 

1862-66 

1867-71 

1872-76 

1S77-S1 

1882 

Per  cent  increase  or 

decrease,  1857-61 

to  1877-81. 

Attempts  to  procm-e  Miscarriage 

Concealing  Births  of  Infants 

Sodomy  and  Bestiality    

Assaults  to  Commit,  &c 

9-6 
104-4 
36-6 
62 -S 
123-0 

134-0 

14-0 
3-S 

SS-6 

4-6 

121 -S 

5-S 

130-0 

43-8 

73-6 

150-4 

259-6 

15-8 
S-2 

S3 -4 
4-0 

85-6 

7-S 

108-4 

88-4 

69-8 

143-6 

27S-2 

1-0 
5-6 

76-0 
5-6 

69-8 

5-6 
106-4 
34-0 
62-0 
158-4 

292-0 

10-8 
9-2 

98-6 
5-6 

73-8 

6-6 
79-8 
35 -S 
71-2 
153-6 

322  8 

6-2 
5-4 

88-8 
4-0 
83-6 

2 

77 

45 

68 

182 

458 

9 
116 

101 

Increase. 

13 

24 

57 
42 

Decrease. 

32 

23 

2 

Assaults  to  ravish   and   carnally 

abuse,  or  indecent  assaults 

Carnally  knowing  girls  under  12 

55 

Child  Stealing 

15 

Keeping  Disorderly  Houses 

31 

703 -S 
5,071-0 

860-2 
4,944-0 

S04-S 
4,207-0 

856-4 
3,436-0 

857 -S 
4,525-0 

1,072 
4,410 

21 

Bastardy,  Summary  Jurisdiction 

10 

Total    

5,774-S 

5,804-2 

5,041 -S 

4,292-4 

5,382-8 

5,482 

6 

Number  i>er  1,000,000  inhabitants 

2S8 

278 

227 

ISl 

•213 

207 

26 

There  has  been  a  considerable  increase  in  recent  years  in  the 
number  of  cases  of  rape,  indecent  assaults,  and  abduction,  never- 
theless the  total  number  of  these  offences  which  in  1857-61  was 
in  the  proportion  of  288  per  1,000,000,  decreased  in  1877-81 
to  213  per  1,000,000,  showing  an  absolute  moral  gain  of  26  per 
cent.  Questions  concerning  purity  of  life  are  sure  to  awaken 
the  most  serious  concern,  and  I  heartily  lament  the 
existence  of  a  scandalous  amount  of  prostitution,  not  only  in 
barrack  and  arsenal  towns,  but  in  all  large  towns.  In  truth, 
much  looseness  of  manner  is  observable,  and  in  a  large  number 
of  criminal  cases  which  come  before  the  courts,  unlawful  connections 
are  their  usual  attendants.  It  is  not  creditable  to  the  progress  of 
morals  that  there  should  be  an  increase  in  any  portion  of  this 
class  of  offences. 

§  6. — Duties  Concerning  the  Person. 
The  duties  concerning  the  person  consist  of  love  towards  our 
fellow  creatures  as  well  as  to  ourselves,  and  the  transgression  of  siich 
duties  may  be  seen  in  acts  of  anger,   wrong,  revenge,  and  retalia- 
tion.    The  judicial   statistics   give   us   the   offences  against  the 
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person.  National  history  records  the  wars  against  States,  or 
aggregate  number  of  persons.*  The  following  is  the  progress 
made  in  the  oflfences  against  the  person  brought  before  the 
criminal  courts  quinquenially  in  the  twenty-five  years  from 
1857-61  to  1877-81,  and  in  1882  :— 
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*  The  wars  in  which  England  has  been  engaged  within  tho  last  quarter  of  a  century, 
with  Russia,  1S55-57  ;  OMna,  1S5S-62  ;  Abyssinia,  18(38-70  ;  tlie  Ashantee  war,  1874-75  ;  the 
war  in  South  Africa  in  1879-sO  ;  and  the  Afghan  war,  1881-83,  scarcely  stand  the  test  of 
moral  science  which  recognises  no  difference  between  civilised  or  uncivilised  people, 
between  men  of  whatever  race,  clime,  or  language. 
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Whilst  some  imiDrovement  is  noticeable  iu  the  offences  against 
the  person,  the  number  of  suicides  —  an  evidence  of  moral 
cowardice  in  facing  the  difficulties  of  life,  and  of  dereliction  of 
duty — shows  a  considerable  increase. 

A  large  number  of  cases  of  accidental  deaths  also  occurs  in 
England  from  violent  causes,  often  arising  from  culpable  negli- 
gence, and  their  statistics  compare  unfavourably  with  those  of 
other  countries,  as  will  be  seen  iu  the  following  : — 


Number  of  Suicides. 

Number  of  Accidental  Deaths. 

Per  1,000,000. 

Per  100  deaths. 

Per  1,000,000. 

Per  100  deaths. 

118 
89 

173 
41 

187 
70 
91 

230 
71 

0-38 
0-42 
0-77 
0-14 
0-73 
0-45 
0-90 
0-98 
0-33 

265 
382 
351 
145 
418 
367 
445 
629 
674 

0-85 

Belgium 

1-78 

1"55 

Italy 

0-50 

1-63 

Norway     

3-62 

Sweden     

2-47 

Switzerland 

2-69 

England  and  Wales... 

3-09 

§  7. — Duties  concerning  Property. 

The  offences  against  duties  respecting  property  and  other  objects 
of  desire  are  numerous  in  England.  The  great  inequalities  of 
wealth,  the  sufferings  incident  to  poverty,  the  inclemency  of  the 
temperature,  the  necessity  for  and  love  of  comfort,  a  desire  for 
emulation  with  the  more  favoured  classes,  and  a  variety  of  other 
causes,  contribute  to  the  prevalence  of  a  large  number  of  offences 
of  this  character.  In  so  far  as  offences  against  property  are  the 
simple  attendants  of  bad  trade,  difficulty  of  employment,  low 
wages,  pauperism,  and  ignorance,  some  of  the  worst  elements 
of  immoral  conduct  may  be  said  to  bo  absent,  but  in 
so  far  as  they  are  simply  the  result  of  cunning,  scheming,  and  fraud, 
these  offences  powerfully  illustrate  a  defect  of  moral  perception 
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and  much  wantonness  as  regards  moral  duties.     During  the  last 
twenty  five  years  these  oftences  were  as  follows  : — 
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The  quinquennial  period  from  1872-76  exhibits  the  lowest 
propoilion  of  offences  against  property,  and  that  was  the  period 
when  trade  was  also  the  highest.  Since  that  time  there  has  been 
a  diminution  of  trade,  and  with  it  an  increase  of  such  offences,  yet 
notwithstanding,  there  was  a  decrease  of  8  per  cent  in  1877-81  as 
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compared  with  the  previous  period  of  1851-81.  Comparing  the 
number  of  ofFeuces  against  person  and  property,  per  1,000,000,  with 
the  average  amount  of  trade  per  head,  the  result  is  as  follows  : — 

Number  of  Offences  \mnnn1-  of  Tmnoi-fs  Relation  of  Crime 

against  Person  and  Exports                to  Trade : 

and  Property,  per  Iv  hPnH              ^'o-  °^  Offences 

1,000,000.  ^er  neaa.              ^^^  Shilling. 

1857—1861  7,647       £12     1     0  31 

1862—1866  8,709       15     8     0  28 

1867—1871  7,961       17  12     0  22 

1872—1876  7,467       20     8     0  18 

1877— 18S1   8,720       19     2     0  22 

1882    6,566       20     7  10  16 

Decrease,  1857-61  to  1877-81,  29  per  cent. 

The  connection  between  economic  and  moral  progress  is  thus 
made  evident.  Against  the  theory  that  higher  wages  go  hand  in 
hand  with  greater  criminality,  we  have  this  important  fact,  that 
with  an  improvement  of  trade,  and  consequently  of  economic 
resources,  amounting  to  58  per  cent,  we  have  also  a  decrease  of 
criminality  amounting  to  29  per  cent. 

Among  the  offences  against  property  a  marked  increase  will  be 
seen,  in  recent  years,  in  the  cases  of  burglary,  housebreaking, 
breaking  of  shops,  frauds,  and  forgery,  offences  which  require 
ingenuity  and  a  certain  amount  of  planning,  and  even  education, 
to  accompHsh.  Here  it  is  not  temper,  nor  drunkenness,  nor 
impetuosity  of  passion  that  is  at  work,  Ijut  a  deliberate  judgment 
and  a  resolute  mind,  all  the  more  therefore  deserving  a  greater 
condign  punishment. 

Bankruptcy  in  trade  is  not  necessarily  an  offence  against  morals. 
In  a  commercial  country  like  England,  prosperity  and  disaster 
arc  certain  to  follow  one  another  very  closely.  Sometimes,  moreover, 
the  result  of  grave  error,  or  of  carelessness  and  irregularity  in  the 
keeping  of  accounts ;  sometimes  the  consequence  of  accident  and 
misfortune,  and  at  other  times,  the  deserved  penalty  of  daring 
speculation,  or  of  wasteful  extravagance  in  personal  expenses  ; 
however  it  be,  bankruptcy  is  an  ever  present  element  in  trade 
and  the  losses  attendant  thereto  form  an  appreciable  deduction 
from  its  profits. 
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Since  1870  the  bankruptcy  statistics  are  as  follows  : — 

Number  Gross  amount  Total 

Tear.                       of                              of  Realised.  Per  cent. 
Bankruptcies.        unsecured  debts.                     £ 
£ 

1870     6290     17,456,000     5,382,000      31 

1871     6747     14,159,000     4,208,000  ■•■...  29 

1872     6290     14,287,000     4,315,000     30 

1873     7673     19,185,000     5,938,000     31 

1874     8151     20,137,000     5,432,000     27 

1875     8388     25,534,000     7,323,000     28 

1876  10034  20,873,000  6,165,000  29 

1877  10465  19,480,000  5,989,000  30 

1878  12723  29,974,000  9,023,000  30 

1879  14574  29,678,000  10,194,000  34 

1880  11508  16,189,000  4,702,000  29 

1881  10652  17,679,000  4,891,000  27 

1882     9788     19,108,000     5,493,000     28 

The  morals  of  trade  leave  much  to  be  desired.  Complaints 
are  often  made  of  want  of  good  faith  in  commercial  contracts,  of 
the  prevalence  of  customs  in  trade  and  manufacture,  often  altogether 
at  variance  with  the  principles  of  equity,  of  the  wretched  conditions 
under  which  shipping  property  is  subjected  to  the  dangers  of  the 
sea  under  the  protection  of  marine  insurance,  and  of  a  great  variety 
of  modes  in  which  the  requirements  of  morals  ai*e  set  at  naught, 
whilst  the  character  of  the  Stock  Exchange  transactions  often 
illustrate  the  pi'evalence  of  a  speculative  spirit  approaching  to  gam- 
bling, but  of  these  it  is  difficult  to  produce  statistical  evidence. 

§  8. — Duties  op  Wisdom  and  Prudence. 
The  duties  of  wisdom  are  intellectual  duties,  imply  the 
power  in  us  to  adapt  the  means  to  an  end,  as  well  as  the  power 
to  foresee  one's  wants  and  provide  for  the  same.  We  know  the 
need  of  instruction,  and  our  duty  to  acquire  th-e  same.  We  know 
how  uncertain  are  the  earnings  of  the  morrow,  and  our  duty  to 
provide  for  possible  exigencies  by  frugality  and  thrift.  A  serious 
responsibility  is  thus  cast  on  the  parent  to  provide  for  the  educa- 
tion of  his  offspring ;  and  it  is  an  incumbent  moral  duty  upon  us 
all  to  lay  by  -some  portion  of  our  earnings  for  a  rainy  day.  What 
statistical  evidence  have  we  available  of  the  performance  of  these 
duties  ]     The  statistics  of  offences  against  the  Education  Act,  and 
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such  information  as  we  possess  regarding  the  waste  and  savings  of 
the  people,  may,   to  some  extent,  answer  the   question. 

(a)  Education. 
The  Education  Act  of  1870  made  provision  for  the  universal 
diflfusion  of  the  blessing  of  education,  but  we  see  in  the  number 
of  offences  against  that  Act  an  increasing  tendency  to  evade 
this  important  duty.  Thus  the  number  of  such  offences  in 
1874  was  15,036,  in  1878,  40,836,  and  in  1882,  83,474.  I 
know  that  to  a  large  number  of  struggling  parents  it  may  be 
hard  to  provide  the  school  pence  for  theh  children's  education, 
and  harder  still  to  resist  the  temptation  of  securing  for  the  family 
whatever  their  children  might  earn.  Let  them  remember,  how- 
ever, that  by  providing  for  them  a  sound  education  they  fulfil  the 
most  sacred  duty  as  parents,  whilst,  certainly,  as  an  investment, 
the  expense  for  elementary  education  is  sure  to  be  most  profitable. 

{b)  DnmJcemiess. 

Of  the  non-performance  of  the  duty  of  prudence  we  have  a 
striking  evidence  in  the  waste  represented  by  the  cases  of  drunken- 
ness* arising  from  the  vicious  and  extravagant  use  of  alcoholic 
drinks.  The  judicial  statistics  for  England  and  Wales  give  the 
number  of  cases  of  drunkenness  during  the  last  twenty-five  years 
as  follow : — 

Average  of  Five  Years.  Number  of  Cases.  Per  1,000,000. 

1857-61     84,351     4,234 

1862-66     100,279     4,814 

1867-71     121,709     5,488 

1872-76     185,872     7,858 

1877-81     182,003     7,222 

1882       189,697t  7,185 

Increase  from  1857-61  to  1877-81,  68  percent. 

*  The  offence  of  drunkenness  transgresses  the  duty  of  order  in  so  far  as  drunkards  are 
apprehended  for  being  drunk  and  disorderly. 

t  Of  189,(597  cases  of  drunkenness  proceeded  against,  170, 30()  were  convicted,  of  whom 
79  per  cent  were  males  and  21  per  cent  females.  Of  those  convicted,  148,024  were  fined. 
A  return  of  the  number  of  offenders  who  were  couuuitted  to  prisons  in  England  and 
Wales  during  1S07  for  drunkenness,  disorderly  conduct,  and  vagrancj',  who  had  been 
previously  convicted  of  any  of  these  offences  upwards  of  five  times,  was  laid  before  the 
House  of  Commons  by  Lord  Norton.  A  similar  return  is  requiied  of  the  number  of  such 
offenders  who  were  previously  yineti  as  well  as  committed. 
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The  amount  spent  annually  by  the  people  in  alcoholic  drinks  is 
extremely  large.  Though  considerable  quantities  of  the  same 
may  fairly  be  held  to  be  used  for  ordinary  lawful  consumption, 
it  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  not  a  few,  among  the  labouring 
classes  especially,  whose  incomes  are  exceedingly  limited,  should 
devote  a  large  proportion  of  the  same  to  what,  at  best,  procures 
neither  nutrition  nor  solid  comfort.  Still  more,  however,  must  we 
lament  the  degradation  and  sottishness,  the  vicious  propensities, 
and  immoral  life,  too  often  incident  to  drunkenness. 

(cj  Savi7igs. 
As  evidence  illustrative  of  the  performance  of  the  duty  of 
prudence,  we  have  the  amount  of  deposits  at  the  savings'  banks, 
friendly  societies,  building  societies,  and  the  like,  and  the  amount 
of  life,  fire,  and  marine  insurance.  The  Post  Office,  and  Trustees' 
Savings'  Banks,  combined,  have  now  deposits  amounting  in  all  to 
£84,000,000,  and  I  am  indebted  to  the  Postmaster  General  for 
some  valuable  data  as  to  the  classes  of  persons  to  whom  this  large 
amount  belongs.  From  the  returns  herein  appended  it  will  be  seen 
that  out  of  10,000  deposits  in  Post  Oifice  Savings'  Banks, 
situated  in  twenty  different  districts  all  over  the  country,  the 
number  belonging  to  the  lower  middle  and  working  classes,  and 
others,  were  as  follows  : — 

1875.  1879.  1883. 

Lower  Middle  Classes  1,442  1,759  1,829 

Working  Classes  4,250  3,755  3,490 

Others    4,308  4,486  4,681 

The  total  number  of  depositors  at  these  periods  were  1,777,103  in 

1875,  1,988,477  iu  1879,  and  2,858,996  in  1883,  and  upon  the 

previous  basis  the  proportionate  number  will  be  as  follows  : — 

1875. 
Lower  Middle  Classes...256,258 

Working  Classes 755,268 

Others 765,577 


^  cent. 

1879. 

^  cent. 

1883. 

^  cent. 

14-40  .. 

.  349,773 

17-60   . 

..    521,992 

18-60 

42-49  .. 

.  746,673 

37-57 

..    997,791 

34-90 

43-11  .. 

.  892,031 

44-83  . 

..1,339,213 

46-50 

1,777,103  100-00  1,988,477  100-00  2,858,996  lOO'OO 
It  would  appear,  therefore,  that  the  labouring  classes  are  less 
represented  now  in  the  Savings'  Banks  than  they  were  in  1875, 
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whilst  the  average  amount  of  deposits  at  their  credit  is  less. 
Assuming  the  experience  of  the  trustees  of  Sayings'  Banks  to 
be  similar  to  the  Post  Office  Savings'  Banks,  we  may  estimate 
that  out  of  the  £84,000,000  held  in  the  Savings'  Banks, 
about  £13,000,000  belong  to  the  lower  middle  classes,  £30,000,000 
to  the  labouring  classes,  largely  represented  by  male  and  female 
servants,  and£41, 000,000  to  others  not  specially  designated.  The 
Building  Societies  have,  moreover,  on  hand,  £47,000,000,  and 
I  am  indebted  to  the  Birkbeck  Building  Society  for  an  analysis 
of  their  membership,  which  shows  that  at  least  90  per  cent  of 
its  members  belong  to  the  lower  middle  classes ;  whilst 
from  a  return  kindly  supplied  by  the  "  Hearts  of  Oak "  Friendly 
Society,  it  would  seem  that  about  80  per  cent  of  their  membership 
belong  to  the  labouring  classes,  and  20  per  cent  to  the  lower 
middle  classes.  Classifying  all  these  forms  of  savings  in  the  pro- 
portion stated,  the  results  are  as  follows  : — 

^r^i?°T.f                   Working  ^^^  ^  ^  , 

Middle  Classes.  Classes. 

£                             £  £  £ 

Savings'  Banks 18,000,000  30,000,000  41,000,000  84,000,000 

Building   Societies  ...  38,000,000           9,000,000  47,000,000 

Friendly  Societies   ...     2,000,000  11,000,000  13,000,000 

Industrial,  &c 6,000,000           1,600,000  7,600,000 

£59,000,000      £51,600,000      £41,000,000    £151,600,000 

Supposing  such  apportionment  of  these  different  forms  of  savings 
to  represent  approximately  at  least  the  extent  and  proportion  of 
thrift  among  the  lower  middle  and  working  classes  it  will  follow 
that  the  lower  middle  class  and  the  working  man  have  each 
saved  a  pretty  equal  amount.  But  the  working  class  are  consider- 
ably more  numerous  than  the  lower  middle  class,  and  therefore 
their  proportionate  saving  is  considerably  less. 

§    9. DUTIEa    COKCERNING    TrUTH. 

On  the  performance  or  non-performance  of  the  duties  con- 
cerning truth,  I  cannot  enlarge.  The  cases  of  perjury  in  the 
administration  of  justice  are  happily  few.     In  1882  there  were 
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93  persons  committed  for  trial  for  this  offence.  If  I  may  offer  an 
opinion  on  the  important  subject  of  oath  taking,  it  is  that  we 
should  greatly  reduce  the  number  of  oaths,  if  not  altogether 
abolish  the  practice  of  administering  them,  and  substitute  a  simple 
affirmation.  In  many  cases,  it  is  to  be  feared,  the  special  invocation 
to  God,  as  a  witness,  is  a  simple  form,  and  the  sanctions  to  the 
duty  of  telling  "nothing  but  the  truth^'-.'  will  not  be  lessened  by 
throwing  the  respouisibility  for  the  same  on  the  consciences  of  the 
parties. 

§  10. — Duties  concerning  Order. 

Uniting  the  entire  number  of  persons  committed  or  bailed  for 
trial,  and  the  number  of  persons  proceeded  against  before  justices, 
their  whole  number  and  proportion  to  population,  in  the  last 
twenty-five  years,  has  been  as  follows  : — 

Proportion 
Average  Number.  to  1,000 

iu  Years.  of  Offences.  Population. 

1857-61  406,967  23-00 

1862-66  462,151  22-21 

1867-71  532,489  23-98 

1872-76  629,987  26-58 

1877-81  676,301  26-83 

1882       731,838     2770 

Increase  from  1857-61  to  1877-81,  16  per  cent. 

These  numbers  would  seem  to  indicate  an  increasing  amount  of 
lawlessness.  It  should  be  remembered,  however,  that  the  offences 
against  the  Education  Act  appear  only  since  1872,  and  that  the 
tendency  of  legislation  and  public  opinion  has  been  not  only  to 
increase  the  number  of  offences,  but  to  demand  more  peremptorily 
the  enforcement  of  the  law  regarding  the  same.  Nor  should  it  be 
forgotten  that  the  number  of  persons  proceeded  against  before 
justices  does  not  represent  so  many  distinct  persons,  the  same 
persons  being  often  guilty  of  the  same  offence  time  after  time,  each 
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case  being  counted  as  a  separate  person.       What  proportion  of 

distinct  persons  may  be  chargeable  of  moral  offences  before  the 

criminal  courts  in  England  and  Wales  it  is  extremely  difficult  to 

ascertain.     The  annexed  tables  will  show  the  proportion  of  persons 

committed  for  trial   or  proceeded  against  before  justices  in  each 

County  in  England,  quinquennially  in  the  twenty-five  years  as  well 

as  in  1882. 

§  11. — General  Results. 

The  survey  thus  presented  may,  to  some  extent,  enable 
us  to  appreciate  the  real  progress  made  in  morals  in  England 
during  the  last  quarter  of  a  century.  Though  there  has  been  some 
increase  in  the  number  of  divorces,  we  have  a. decrease  of  26  per 
cent  in  the  cases  of  illegitimacy,  and  of  26  per  cent  in  other  cases 
of  transgression  of  duties  concei'ning  purity.  There  has  been  a 
decrease  of  14  per  cent  in  the  transgressions  of  duties  concerning 
the  person,  but  unhappily  an  increase  of  15  per  cent  in 
the  cases  of  suicide.  The  oftences  against  duties  concerning 
property  show  a  decrease  of  only  8  per  cent,  whilst  those 
against  the  duties  of  wisdom  and  prudence  show  an  increase 
of  68  per  cent  in  the  cases  of  drunkenness,  and  but  small  apparent 
progress  in  the  savings  of  the  people,  especially  of  late  years. 
Lastly,  as  to  the  duties  concerning  order,  which  include  all  classes, 
the  figures  show  an  increase  of  transgressions  to  the  extent  of  16 
per  cent ;  in  all  cases,  let  it  be  observed,  taking  into  account  the 
increase  of  population.  Thus  any  substantial  improvement  in  cer- 
tain directions  seems  marred  by  a  corresponding  declension  in  other 
directions.  One  important  fact,  however,  is  noticeable,  viz.,  that 
whilst  in  those  acts  which  have  always  been  held  as  offences 
against  moral  duties,  such  as  oftences  against  the  person  and  pro- 
perty, there  has  been  a  decided  decrease,  in  those  acts  which  have 
only  recently  been  fully  recognised  as  oftences  against  moi'al 
duties,  such  as  drunkenness,  or  non-sending  children  lo  school, 
there  has  been  an  increase.  It  is  not  that  the  morals  of  the 
people  arc  on  the  whole  worse  than  they  Avere,  but  rather  that  the 
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standard  of  morals  is  higher,  or  that  puldic  opinion  is  less  tolerant 
and  more  exacting. 

If  we  compare  the  criminal  statistics  of  Friince  with  those  of 
England,  I  find  that  whilst  France  has  8  per  cent  more  of  mnrders 
and  maushxughters,  she  has  4  per  cent  fewer  offences  against  pro- 
perty, 76  per  cent  fewer  offences  against  the  person,  44  per  cent 
fewer  offences  against  purity,  29  per  cent  fewer  cases  of  drunken- 
ness, and  an  aggregate  of  42  per  cent  less  criminality  in  the 
general  sense  of  the  word,  viz.,  as  including  all  offences.  The 
judicial  statistics  of  both  countries  are  not,  however,  strictly 
comparable. 

§12. — Duties  Concerning  the  Diffusion  of  Morals. 

Although  there  is  much  reason  for  thankfulness  for  the 
progress  of  morals  during  the  last  quarter  of  a  century,  much 
i-emains  to  be  done  for  their  greater  diffusion.  Whilst  greater  atten- 
tion is  being  paid  to  the  cultivation  of  the  intellect,  let  us  not  there- 
fore forget  the  cultivation  of  the  affections.  Let  us  remember  that 
whilst  the  mind  is  the  great  engine,  the  heart  is  the  motive  power 
of  human  progress,  and  that  learning  and  science  will  do  but 
little  for  the  nation  if  they  are  allowed  to  stop  at  the  threshold  of 
our  human  faculties.  For  the  greater  diffusion  of  morals,  we  need 
every  agency  and  every  sanction.  Let  our  Educational  Institutions 
give  a  foremost  place  among  their  studies  to  a  simj^le  code  of  moral 
duties.  Let  our  Ragged  Schools  continue  to  exert  their  benevolent 
action  among  the  outcast  and  degraded  class  of  the  community, 
especially  in  our  large  towns.  Let  the  fi'iends  of  Temperance 
cease  not  from  combating  the  great  evil  of  drunkenness.  For 
my  part,  I  have  no  faith  that  the  stage  will  ever  become 
a  public  instructor  in  morals,  for  the  plots  in  a  large  number 
of  cases  rest  on,  or  involve,  revenge  and  murder,  seduction 
and  adultery,  and  the  general  tone  is  frivolous  in  the  extreme. 
Much    more   faith    I   have    in    Music    and    the    Fine    Arts    as 
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agents  for  the  dififusion  of  morals ;  for  Music  is  a  moral  force 
which  may  awaken  the  higher  sentiments  of  our  nature,  and 
Art  embellishes  human  life  and  refines  our  mind  and  will.  Above 
all,  let  our  Pulpit  Teachers  deal  more  frequently  than  they 
do  with  lessons  for  the  daily  life.  And  by  all  means  inculcate 
morals  with  all  the  sanction  of  religion.  Doubtless,  the  sanction 
of  utility  has  its  force.  It  is  well  to  point  out  that  what  is  right 
is  also  what  is  useful.  A  good  system  of  education,  a  sound  legis- 
lation, and  good  examples  will  have  their  force  and  influence.  But 
add  to  all  this  the  sanction  of  religion.  That  law  originally 
emanated  from  the  Divinity  was  an  opinion  held  by  many  ancient 
philosophers.  "All  laws  come  from  God,"  said  Plato  3  "no  mortal 
man  was  the  founder  of  laws."  Heraclitus  affirmed,  "  All  human 
laws  are  nourished  by  one  Divine  law."  "  Law,"  said  Cicero,  "is 
nothing  else  but  right  reason  derived  from  the  Divinity."  And  the 
need  of  clothing  the  interests  of  morals  with  the  demands  of 
religion  is  as  great  now  as  ever  it  was.  Most  assuredly  the  will  of 
God  is  in  unison  with  the  highest  morals,  and  the  best  sanctions 
for  their  teaching  are  the  rewards  and  punishments  which  emanate 
from  the  Supreme  Law  Giver. 
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Appendix  A. 
POST   OFFICE   SAVINGS    BANK. 


Statement  showing  the  Occnpations,  dr.,  of  Depositors  in  the 
Post  Office  Savings  BanTc. 

Kindly  supplied  by  the  Postmaster  General,  Right  Honourable  Professor  Fawcett,  M.P. 


OCCUPATION,  .fee. 


Gentlemen    

Professional  Men 

Clerks    

Tradesmen    

Milliners  and  Dressmakers. 


Male  Servants  

Female  Servants 

Public   Officials   (i.e.,  Policemen,   Letter  \ 

Carriers,  &c.)    \ 

Artisans     

Labourers 

Soldiers  and  Sailors     


No  occupation 


Married  Women  

Unmarried  Women. 
Minors  over  seven  . 
Minors  under  seven. 


Occupation  not  given 


Friendly  Societies    

Charitable  and  Provident  Societies  

Penny  Banks 

Registrars  of  County  Courts 

(Deposits  under  Act  30  &  31  Vie.  c.  142.) 

Miscellaneous   


Total. 


■s 

Return  prepared 

in  1879. 

=  '"!5a 

s-S 

PS 

'A      - 

<;m 

£ 

13 

35 

22 

123 

197 

20 

274 

600 

11 

802 

761 

16 

230 

166 

11 

432 

264 

22 

1,088 

1,478 

14 

77 

201 

40 

1,233 

1,098 

15 

1,052 

514 

21 

368 

200 

18 

1,060 

1,136 

13 

1,170 

1,009 

21 

148 

360 

16 

610 

1,053 

/ 

311 

352 

5 

446 

303 

14 

3 

18 

204 

4 

17 

56 

3 

2 

1 

7 

2 

78 

546 

234 

15 

10,000 

10,000 

Return  prepared 
at  present  time. 


34 
176 
685 

758 
176 

209 
1,154 

154 


1,348 

681 

88 

1,624 

452 

104 

13 

14 

6 

13 


378 


923 

757  I  8 
253   12 


10,000 


31 

22 

16 

109 


12 


N.B. — In  the  return  prepared  in  1S75  the  average  balances  were  not  ascertained. 
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Total  number  of  Depositors  in 
Post  Office  Savings  Banks... 

Total  amount  due,   including  ) 
Interest    \ 

Average  amount  standing  to 
credit  of  each  open  account. 


31  Dec.lSTo. 


1,777,103 

£25,187,345 

£14    3     6 


31  Dec,  1S79. 


1,988,477 
£32,012,134 
£16     2     0 


31  Dec,  18S2.t 


2,858,976 

£39,037,821 

£13     3     1 


t  Accounts  to  31  December,  1883,  not  yet  balanced. 

The  return  of  1875  was  prepared  from  10,000  depositors' 
accounts  opened  during  several  days  at  all  the  offices  throughout 
the  United  Kingdom. 

The  return  of  1879  was  prepared  from  accounts  opened  at  18 
difterent  offices,  selected  in  order  to  embrace  all  varieties  of 
locality. 

The  retm-n  now  prepared  has  been  taken  from  accounts  opened 
at  20  different  offices,  selected  with  a  simikn-  object. 

The  names  of  the  offices  selected  in  the  two  years  respectively 
are  as  follows  : — 


1S79. 

Alnwick. 

Brigg. 

Hawkhurst. 

Sidmouth. 

Brighton  (Kemp  Town.) 

Bristol  (West  Street.) 

Bristol  (Queen's  Road.) 

Manchester  (Deansgate.) 

Comhill,  E.C. 

Poplar.  E. 

Stamford  Street,  S.E. 

Kensington  Park  Road,  W. 

Highbury,  N. 

Dundee. 

Kelso. 

Galway. 

Lisburu. 

Limerick. 


Present  Return. 

Alnwick. 

Brigg. 

Hawkhurst. 

"Weston-super-Mare. 

Brighton  (Kemp  Town.) 

Bristol  (West  Street.) 

Salford  (Manchester.) 

Liverpool. 

Cornhill,  E.C. 

Poplar,  E. 

Stamford  Street,  S.E. 

Kensington  Park  Road,  W. 

Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

Dundee. 

Ayr. 

Glasgow. 

Belfast. 

Galway. 

Limerick. 

Lisburn. 
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Appendix  B.. 

Quinquennial  Avei-agc   Ninnber   of  Persons    Committed  for    Trial  per  1,000 
Inhabitants  in  each  Count)/  in  England. 


Counties. 


Bedford  

Berks   

Bucks 

Cambridge     . . . . 

Chester    

Cornwall     

Cumberland  . . . . 

Derby 

Devon 

Dorset 

Durham 

Essex  

Gloucester 

Hereford  ' 

Hertford 

Huntingdon  . . . . 

Kent    

Lancaster 

Leicester     

Lincoln   

Middlesex 

Monmouth 

Norfolk   

Northampton    . . 
Northumberland 

Nottingham 

Oxford     

Rutland 

Salop    

Somerset     

Southampton    . . 

Stafford  

Suffolk    

Surrey 

Sussex 

Warwick 

Westmoreland  . . 

Wilts    

Worcester  

York    

England 


0-76 
0-96 
0-83 
0-74 
1-2S 
0-52 
0-46 
0-69 
0  67 
0-64 
0-58 
0-72 
0-94 
104 
0-82 
0-55 
0-99 
1-34 
0-68 
0-85 
1-49 
1-11 
0-82 
0-90 
0-43 
0-81 
0-97 
0-46 
0  96 
0-87 
1-OS 
0-89 
0  64 
0-97 
0-97 
1-19 
0-41 
0-67 
114 
0-96 


0-84 


•84 

0- 

•86 

0- 

•84 

o-« 

•77 

0- 

•IS 

0^ 

■42 

0- 

■48 

0^ 

•76 

0^ 

•62 

0- 

•67 

0- 

•62 

0- 

•73 

0- 

•87 

0- 

•95 

0^ 

•78 

0 

•67 

0^ 

■83 

0^ 

•14 

0- 

•72 

0- 

•77 

0^ 

•46 

0^ 

•23 

0- 

•68 

0- 

•82 

0^ 

•51 

0- 

•52 

0- 

•81 

0^ 

■49 

0- 

•84 

o^. 

•74 

0\ 

■94 

0-' 

■83 

0^. 

•64 

o^. 

•11 

O^c 

■91 

o^. 

•04 

O^; 

37 

0^; 

55 

0^ 

99 

o-' 

87 

0-i 

0^56 


0^40 
0-43 
0^52 
0^35 
0^74 
0^21 
0^47 
0-49 
0^31 
0^41 
0^3S 
0^47 
0^67 
1-02 
©•45 
0  35 
0^46 
0-98 
0^53 
0  52 
0^97 
0-50 
0^49 
©•63 
0^36 
0^43 
0-44 
0-47 
0^59 
0-45 
0^57 
0^51 
0-39 
0-61 
0  51 
0^76 
0^30 
0-38 
0-59 
0^47 


©•52 


25  Years' 
Average. 


©•73 


1882 
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Appendix  C. 

Quinquennial  Average  Number  of  Persons  Proceeded  Against  Before  Justices, 

2xr  1,000  Inhabitants. 


Counties. 


Bedford  

Berks  

Bucks 

Cambridge 

Chester    

Cornwall    

Cumberland  . . . . 

Derby 

Devon  

Dorset     

Durham 

Essex  

Gloucester  

Hereford    

Hertford 

Huntingdon .... 

Kent    

Lancaster  

Leceister    

Lincoln   

Metropolis 

Monmouth 

Norfolk  

Northampton    . . 
Northvimberland 

Nottingham 

Oxford    

Rutland 

Salop    

Somerset    

Southampton    . . 

Stafford 

Suffolk    

Surrey 

Sussex 

Warwick     

Westmoreland  . . 

Wilts    

Worcester 

York    

England 


1857-61 

1862-66 

9-55 

10-62 

14-61 

14-75 

12-13 

12-54 

11-07 

12-50 

22 -OS 

24-84 

9-03 

11-45 

14-95 

15-74 

14-93 

16-94 

10-81 

12-19 

6-95 

15-42 

34-33 

36-37 

7-01 

6-80 

15-71 

18-45 

20-35 

19-71 

11-91 

14-55 

10-78 

11-34 

8-26 

9-lS 

40-16 

35-66 

13-56 

14-19 

13-34 

17-21 

41-54 

S3 -96 

22-48 

2610 

8-69 

10-19 

12-46 

12-29 

25-67 

25-93 

16-60 

16-47 

10-28 

12-28 

8-04 

9-31 

22-17 

24-28 

14-09 

14-72 

14-89 

16-21 

31-76 

28-77 

9-29 

9-50 

2-36 

2  04 

8-64 

1004 

16-97 

22-17 

11-60 

13-91 

9-22 

9-84 

16-43 

16-92 

17-08 

20-93 

15-58 

16-64 

1-3-35 
15-50 
16-48 
14-78 
26-69 
10-34 
17-94 
20-36 
13-32 
16-60 
46  55 

S-16 
21-15 
22-81 
17-45 
13-26 

9-98 
47-67 
16-56 
19-85 
36-48 
30-48 
10-86 
14-01 
30-17 
17-69 
14-98 

9-95 
24-49 
15-72 
16-95 
30-63 

9-92 

3-01 
12-31 
27-20 
16-68 

9-87 
18-56 
22-98 


19-28 


1 25  Years' 
i  Average 


13-19 
13-18 
15-37 
10-64 
30-20 

8-16 
28-29 
33-06 
13-11 
15-66 
38-90 

7-70 
24-34 
22-39 
12-38 
17-50 

9-67 
44-09 
23-54 
26-58 
29-70 
26-27 
13-65 
16-20 
39-68 
26-71 
14-56 
14-26 
22-27 
16-31 
16-91 
29-23 
10-49 

1-97 
12-14 
30-89 
16-13 
12-42 
23-42 
24-82 


20-14 


10-96 
14-28 
13-86 
12-26 
26-56 

9-49 
20-13 
22-15 
11-38 
13-16 
43-02 

7-37 
20-32 
21-41 
13-81 
12-37 

0-17 
43-36 
17-60 
19-50 
38-53 
27-37 
10-87 
13-86 
32-95 
24-65 
12-98 
11-05 
23-11 
15-18 
16-03 
31-38 

9-79 

2-28 
10-69 
25-67 
14-95 
10-52 
1904 
22-67 


18-43 


17-08 
19-08 
12-35 
13-41 
29  06 

9-40 
27-20 
26-95 
14-40 
16-71 
45-74 

9-09 
24-12 
27-34 
15-39 
15-43 

5-22 
44-53 
23-72 
30-60 
27-20 
34-14 
15-05 
15-86 
35-76 
36-93 
14-46 
12-66 
28-69 
20-96 
17-35 
32-87 

9-95 

4-83 
14-ir 
30-02 
15-74 
14-05 
20-13 
24-40 


21-30 
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Appendix  D. 


Gradation  of  the  average 
number  committed 
for  trial,  per  1,000  inhabitants, 
1S57-S1. 


Gradation  of  the  average 

number  proceeded 
against  before  justices,  per 
1,000  inhabitants, 
1S57-S1. 


Westmoreland  0"36 

Cornwall    O'SS 

Cumberland  0'-45 

Northumberland 0"45 

Rutland 0-47 

Huntingdon  0'50 

wnts 0-52 

Durham 0"55 

Suffolk    0-55 

Devon     0'56 

Dorset    0-59 

Cambridge 0'61 

Nottingham  0"61 

Bedford 0-62 

Essex 0'64 

Norfolk 0-65 

Leicester    0'65 

Somerset    O'ti? 

Oxford   0-67 

York  0-68 

Lincoln  0'69 

Bucks     072 

Berks 073 

Hertford    073 

Stafford 074 

Northampton     074 

Salop 076 

Sussex    077 

Kent  0-80 

Gloucester     0'S5 

Surrey    0-91 

Hereford    0-92 

Monmouth     0-92 

Worcester    0"94 

Warwick    1-03 

Chester  I'lO 

Lancaster  1'20 

Middlesex  1-20 


Surrey  {Ex  Met.) 2*28 

Essex 7'37 

Kent  (£'x  Met.) 9-17 

Cornwall    9-49 

Suffolk    ".^  979 

Wilts  10-52 

Surrey    10-69 

Norfolk  10-87 

Bedford 10-96 

Devon     11-38 

Rutland 1195 

Cambridge 12-26 

Huntingdon  1237 

Oxford   12-98 

Dorset      13-16 

Hertford    13-81 

Bucks     13-86 

Northampton    13-86 

Berks 14-28 

Westmoreland  14-95 

Somerset    15-18 

Southampton     16*03 

Leicester    17'60 

Worcester  19-04 

Lincoln  19-50 

Cumberland  20-13 

Gloucester     20-32 

Hereford    21-41 

Derby 22-15 

York  22-67 

Salop 23-11 

Nottingham  24-65 

Warwick    25-67 

Chester  26-56 

Monmouth 27-37 

Stafford  31-38 

Northumberland  3295 

Metropolis 38-53 

Durham     43-02 

Lancaster  43-31 
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Appendix  E. 
Morals  in  Relation  to  Density  of  Population,  Ignorance,  and  Occupation. 


O  S: 

i-2o 

T3  S 
o  -wo 

,  o 
if  ^ 

S  o 

§S^ 

a  »  - 

Agricultural 

of  Per 
in  Agi 

er  1,00 
sons. 

5  S='^'S 

a  o 

Rate  of  Illegiti- 
macv  per  100 

CO0NTIES. 

5^5 

mber 
Marri 
Ith  Mi 
Marri 

2     »r-l 

83^ 

Births. 

III 

S5^ 

^^ 

55W 

!2|^ 

C  3 

1881          1880 

^ 

:z;=q-r 

Buckingham 

27G 

113 

17-S 

9\Q 

6-7 

5-1 

0-52 

15-37 

Dorsetshire   .... 

194 

120 

13-8 

162 

7-5 

4-8 

0 

41 

15 

66 

Cambridge 

213 

156 

17-3 

113 

7-3 

5-3 

0 

95 

10 

64 

Hereford    

146 

149 

14-9 

322 

9  3 

7-4 

1 

02 

23 

39 

Huntingdon 

167 

169 

16-3 

132 

5-6 

5-6 

0 

35 

17 

50 

Lincoln  

171 

143 

11-6 

134 

7-8 

5-9 

0 

47 

14 

26 

Norfolk  

214 

133 

17-9 

165 

10-3 

7-9 

0 

49 

13 

65 

Oxford    

237 

124 

12-6 

122 

7-0 

5-1 

0 

44 

14 

56 

Rutland 

137 

158 

14-4 

190 

6-3 

5-9 

0 

47 

14 

26 

Suffolk    

244 

142 

18-9 

106 

8-2 

5-6 

0 

37 

10 

49 

Westmoreland  .. 

82    ■ 

117 

8-0 

296 

10-5 

7-1 

0 

30 

16 

13 

Wilts    

201 
190 

131 

12-5 

73 

6-7 

4-8 

0-3S 

12-42 

138 

14-6 

154 

7-7 

5-8 

0-47 

15-88 

No.  en- 

Industrial 

gaged 

Counties. 

in  In- 
dustry. 

Bedford 

321 

283 

25 

S 

87 

7-9 

7-6 

0-40 

13-19 

Cheshire 

019 

256 

16 

6 

161 

8-9 

5-0 

0-74 

30-20 

Derby 

444 

245 

15 

7 

264 

8-2 

5-0 

0-49 

33-06 

Durham 

732 

267 

12 

5 

486 

5-4 

4-2 

0-38 

38-90 

Lancaster  

1706 

338 

20 

7 

314 

6-9 

5-0 

0-98 

44-09 

Leicester    

391 

298 

15 

7 

146 

6-3 

5-3 

0-53 

•23-54 

Northampton   . . 

2S0 

243 

14 

5 

106 

6-1 

4-8 

0-63 

16-20 

Northumberland 

215 

321 

14 

5 

129 

7-8 

6-0 

0-36 

39-68 

Nottingham  .... 

465 

309 

18 

0 

387 

9-0 

6-2 

0-43 

26-71 

Stafford 

S40 

388 

28 

0 

236 

5-8 

4-8 

0-51 

29-27 

Warwick     

766 

297 

19 

7 

122 

5-7 

4-2 

0-76 

30-89 

Worcester 

564 

249 

13-8 

207 

6-2 

5  1 

0-59 

20-42 

611 

278 

18 

8 

200 

1      6-9 

5-2 

0 

•58 

29-08 
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Comparative  Criminality — France  and  England. 


France,  1881. 
Population,  37,000,000. 

Per 
Total.          1,000,000. 

England  and  Wales, 

1882. 
Population,  26,400,000. 

Per 
Total.         1,000,000. 

Offences  Against  Purity— 

Correctional  Tribunals 

5,320 

143 

5,482 

207 

Offences  Against  the  Person  :— 

Murders,  Manslaughters,  Attempts 

67S 
28,474 

IS -.32 

445 

16-82 

Other  Offences 

29,152 

780 

89,040 

3,372 

Offences  Against  Property  :— 

Theft,  &c 

03,145 

1,706 

84,338 

3,194 

Offences  Against  Prudence  :— 

riruTibpniipss 

54,185 

1,464 

189,697 

7,185 

Total  :- 

Cour  d'Assises 

Correctional  Tribunals 

4,320 
141,297 
449,203 

594,820 

16,076 

731,838 

27-70 

MANCHESTER    STATISTICAL    SOCIETY. 


National    Income    and    Expenditure. 
Br  Thomas  B.  Moxox. 


[Read  March  12th,  1884.] 


The  Income  of  the  Nation  is  derived  from  three  sources :  Taxation^ 
Services  undertaken  by  the  Crown,  i.e.,  the  Postal  and  Telegraph. 
Departments,  &c.,  and  the  Rent  of  Crown  Lands. 

Of  all  systems  of  taxation  that  one  is  the  best  which  con- 
tributes most  to  the  Exchequer,  and  interferes  least  with  trade  and 
with  the  convenience  and  comfort  of  the  tax-payer.  Tried  by  thia 
standard  we  have  made  progress  since  1842.  According  to  a  paper 
recently  read  before  the  London  Statistical  Society  by  Professor 
Levi,  in  that  year  31 '5  per  cent  of  our  total  taxation  was  raised 
from  imposts  on  articles  of  general  comfort ;  now  under  7  per  cent 
is  so  raised.  Then  our  taxes  on  industries  and  employments, 
yielded  9*25  per  cent  of  the  whole,  now  they  only  yield  6 '25  per- 
cent. Then  the  charges  on  property  and  income  realised  23'25' 
per  cent  of  the  total,  now  they  produce  34  per  cent.  Then  taxes- 
on  luxuries  amounted  to  36  per  cent,  now  they  show  5275  per 
cent,  and  as  a  large  portion  of  the  license  taxes  are  in  connection 
with  luxuries,  it  would  not  be  very  far  from  the  mark  to  say  that 
55 "50  per  cent  of  the  receipts  from  taxation  are  derived  from, 
luxuries. 
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The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  table  given  by  the  Professor  : — 
Comparative    Taxation    Table. 


1842. 

Per 
Cent 
of  the 

Whole. 

1862. 

Per 
Cent 
of  the 
Whole. 

1882. 

Per 
Cent 
of  the 
Whole. 

Taxes  on  General 

Comforts. 

Tea 

£ 

3,974,000 

5,308,000 

888,000 

568,000 

5,087,000 

£ 

5,517,000 

6,383,000 

439,000 

801,000 

1,203,000 

£ 
3,974,000 
196,000 

700,000 

Sugar 

Coflfee 

Corn     

Other  articles  and  ) 
miscellaneous  > 
receipts ) 

15,825,000 

31-47 

14,343,000 

22-39 

4,864,000 

6-90 

Taxes  on  Luxuries. 

Spirits,      British    ) 

and  Foreign  ...    \ 

Beer  (malt)    

7,595,000 

5,263,000 
1,720,000 
3,551,000 

12,268,000 

5,866,000 
1,104,000 
5,596,000 

18,497,000 

8,531,000 
1,366,000 
8,833,000 

Wine  

Tobacco 

18,129,000 

36-05 

24,834,000 

38-73 

37,227,000 

52-75 

Taxes  on  Industries. 
Paper,  hops,  &c 

3,261,000 

6-49 

1,307,000 

2-04 

860,000 

1-21 

Taoces  on  Transfer 

of  Property. 

Stamps   

7,319,000 

14-55 

8,591,000 

13-40 

11,384,000 

16-13 

Taxes  on  Property. 

Land,  houses,  rail-  ) 
ways,  &c \ 

4,357,000 

8-67 

2,074,000 

3-24 

2,725,000 

3-86 

Taxes  on  Employ- 
ments. 
Licences 

1,396,000 

2-77 

2,587,000 

4-03 

3,574,000 

5-06 

Taxes  on  Income. 

Property  and  in-  ) 
come  tax    \ 

10,365,000 

16-17 

9,948,000 

14-09 

50,287,000 

10000 

64,101,000 

100-00 

70,582,000 

100-00 
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This  change  in  the  character  of  our  taxation  has  been  accom- 
panied by  an  alteration  in  its  incidence  upon  the  different  classes 
of  the  commnnity,  the  working-class  now,  according  to  Professor 
Levi's  figures,  bearing  7*4  per  cent  less  of  the  total  public  taxa- 
tion than  they  did  in  1842  ;  and  this  although,  according  to  Mr. 
Giffen,  their  income  has  increased  during  the  interval  by  160  per 
cent,  whilst  the  capitalist's  income  has  only  increased  110  per 
cent.  They  pay  5  per  cent  less  per  head  than  in  1842,  whilst  the 
-capitalists  pay  10  per  cent  more  per  head. 

When  we  bring  into  consideration  local  taxation,  the  result  is 
shown  in  the  following  table,  based  upon  one  published  by  the  late 
Professor  Jevons  in  1870,  allowance  having  been  made  for  altera- 
tions in  taxation  since  that  date. 

Percentage  of  Income  Tatd  in  Taxes  by  a  Household  Expending  Yearly — 

£40.  £80.  £500. 

Taxes  on  Necessaries    0'5  06  0'2 

LocalTaxes    2-9  2-8  2-2 

lucome  Tax,  House  and  Legacy  Duties        —  —  3 "4 

Stimulants 4-1  3-1  1-4 

Tobacco 1-4  I-O  04 

8-9     7-5     7-6 

In  looking  at  this  table,  one  cannot  fail  to  be  struck  with  the 
smallness  of  the  compulsory  contribution  of  the  working-man  to 
the  Imperial  Revenue,  the  abstainer  from  stimulants  and  tobacco 
paying  only  a  half  per  cent  if  a  working-man,  but  over  3|  per 
cent  if  he  belong  to  the  middle-class. 

The  table  also  brings  into  prominence  the  subject  of  local  taxa- 
tion, and  we  cannot  refrain  from  a  digression  to  remark  on  the  con- 
tinuous and  rapid  growth  of  this  department  of  public  expenditure. 
Between  1868  and  1882  Imperial  taxation  has  increased  from 
£61,500,000  to  £70,580,000,  or  by  £9,080,000  per  annum,  of 
which  £2,900,000  has  gone  in  additional  aid  of  local  taxation,  and 
£4,200,000  in  reduction  of  the  National  Debt,  leaving  an  actual 
increase  in  Imperial  expenditure  of  only  £1,980,000.  During 
the  same  period  direct  local  taxation  (rates  only,  exclusive  of 
tolls.    Treasury   subventions,    &c.),   in  England   and    Wales   has 
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increased  from  ^16,400,000  to  £27,900,000,  or  by  £11,500,000; 
local  expenditure  from  £30,400,000  to  £54,700,000,  or  by 
£24,300,000;  and  local  loans  from  about  £50,000,000  to 
£151,700,000.  Meanwhile  the  rateable  value  of  property 
assessed  to  the  poor  has  only  increased  from  £100,700,000  to 
£139,600,000,  or  by  £38,900,000. 

Perhaps  all  this  money  is  being  judiciously  expended,  but  such 
energetic  progress  must  raise  some  doubts  as  to  the  expediency  of 
increasing  the  financial  power  of  local  authorities. 

Coming  then  to  our  national  finances,  there  appears  to  be 
a  general  idea  that  these  accounts  do  not  receive  any  proper 
examination  or  audit.  This  impression  is  unfounded  ;  every  year 
a  Committee  of  Public  Accounts  is  appointed,  comprising  some  of 
the  most  experienced  business  men  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
and  to  this  Committee  are  submitted  any  questions  relating  to 
finance  that  arise  between  various  public  departments,  or  dis- 
crepancies noted  by  the  Comptroller.  The  report  of  the  Committee 
and  the  evidence  on  which  that  report  is  based  are  printed  among 
the  parliamentary  papers. 

As  an  instance  of  the  way  in  which  this  Committee  discharges 
its  functions,  in  a  recent  report,  it  censured  a  Local  Government 
Inspector,  by  name,  for  not  exercising  more  cai'e  in  the  expendi- 
ture of  his  depai-tment.  The  Government  official  auditors  not 
only  object  to  receipt  stamps  being  provided  at  the  cost  of  the 
Treasury,  but  decline  to  pass  an  item  of  £500  because  it  has  not 
been  accounted  for  by  the  distinguished  general  to  whom  it  had 
been  paid,  and  whose  name  they  give.  They  point  out  an  amount 
of  £751  2s.  charged  twice,  in  two  separate  votes;  protest  against 
a  pension  which  was  objected  to  being  transferred  to  "  Compas- 
sionate Allowances,"  and  so  burked  ;  protest  against  the  granting 
of  a  pension  (to  a  widow)  by  the  Secretary  of  State,  in  1878, 
when  it  had  been  tw^ice  refused  by  former  Secretaries  of  State, 
pointing  out  that  the  grant  carried  with  it  34  years'  arrears  ;  draw 
attention  to  the  pi-omotion,  by  the  Secretary  of  State,  of  a  deceased 
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officer,  the  promotion  being  antedated,  in  o'der  to  enable  his  widow 
to  get  a  higher  pension,  and  express  grave  doubts  as  to  his 
authority  to  do  such  a  thing;  and,  lastly,  point  out  the  desirability 
of  stock  taking  in  the  various  departments  being  carried  out  by 
competent  disinterested  persons. 

Such  being  the  official  criticism  to  which  the  public  accounts 
are  submitted,  would  it  not  be  wiser  to  study  these  reports  and 
support  the  departmental  criticisms  and  committee's;  representa- 
tions rather  than  to  indulge  in  wild  tirades  against  special  items 
in  the  accounts,  as  to  the  true  merits  of  which  few  outsiders  are 
likely  to  be  accurately  informed  1 

When  we  come  to  the  actual  figures  of  the  accounts  we  are 
faced  with  "Total  income,  ,£89,004,456,  total  expenditure, 
£88,906,277,"  and  we  are  likely  enough  to  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  eighty-nine  millions  a  year  are  taxed  out  of  our  pockets  and 
expended  on  or  by  the  Government  of  the  country.  Some  indeed, 
who  ought  to  have  known  better,  have  fallen  into  this  error  and 
denounced  the  reckless  extravagance  of  all  governments, 
irrespective  of  party,  entrenching  themselves  behind  Mr.  Cobden's 
dictum,  that  the  expenditure  of  this  country  should  not  exceed 
£70,000,000  a  year. 

Of  course,  an  increase  in  population  and  an  extension  of  the 
area  of  State  aid  would  be  sufficient  reasons  for  an  increase  of 
expenditure,  but  if  we  look  into  the  accounts  a  little  we  shall 
find  that  our  actual  real  expenditure  year  by  year  is  not  very 
much  above  Mr.  Cobden's  figure  after  all.  For  although  in  the 
accounts  to  31st  March,  1883,  the  income  of  the  year  is  given  as 
£89,004,456,  in  this  total  is  included,  as  will  be  seen  from  the 
following  table,  no  less  than  £12,084,758,  which,  although 
appropriate  enough  in  a  cash  account,  ought  not  to  be  included 
in  a  statement  of  taxation  and  expenditure.  Receipts  from  other 
countries  of  course  only  concern  us  as  far  as  reminding  us  of  a 
liability  which  might  fall  upon  us  in  default  of  payment  by  the 
proper  parties.     Receipts  of  Interest  for  Loans  carries  a  profit,  the 
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loans  being  made  at  a  higher  rate  than  the  Government  borrows 

at.       Legal  and  Patent  Stamps,  &c.,  are  payments  for   services 

rendered,  or  supposed  to  be  rendered,  but,  at  any  rate,  are  not 

properly  classed  as  taxation.     Receipts  by  Military   and   Naval 

and    Civil   departments   should,  of  course,   be    set   against   the 

expenses  of  those  departments,  so  long  as  they  are  not  increased 

by  a  diminution  of  the  capital  stock  of  the  departments.      The 

profit  on  the  Savings  Banks  naturally  is  taken  as  a  set-off  against 

the  annuity  created  to  supply  the  deficiency  in  the  Savings  Banks^ 

funds  a  few  years  ago.       And,  lastly,  the  gross  receipts  of  the 

Postal  and  Telegraph   departments   should  be  replaced  by  the 

actual  profit  on  the  year.     If  this  were  not  done  we  should  have, 

as  indeed  we  have  had,  a  most  misleading  statement,  in  fact  one 

of  no  practical  value  at  all,  until  dissected.     For  if  we  admit  the 

gi-oss  receipts  of  the  Post  Oi£ce,  we  should,  in  case  the  Railways 

were  purchased  by  the   State,   have   to    also    admit   their   total 

receipts  and  expenditure  on  the  two  sides  of  the  account,  giving- 

a  fictitious  increase  to  the  totals  without  imparting  any  distinct 

information  as  to  the  taxation  proper  of  the  country. 

Exchequer  Receipts  Not  From  Taxation  Proper,  1SS2-S3. 

Fr<y)n  Foreign  and  Colonial  Governments : —  £  £ 

Egyptian — Interest  on  Suez  Canal  Shares    198,829 

Turkish — Payment    of    Dividends    on    Guaranteed 

Loan,  1855 235,455 

Indian — Charges  for  British  Troops  1,107,000 

Colonies — Account  Military  Expenditure 470,623 

2,011,907 

Repayment  of  Interest  for  Loans  to  Public  Bodies  1,020,016- 

Stamps,  Legal,  Patent,  &c.,  etc 832,211 

(Payments  for  services) 

Receipts  by  Military  and  Naval  Departments 457,274 

(A  set  off  as  long  as  stores  are  not  depleted) 

Receipts  by  Civil  Departments    1,844,896 

(Also  a  set  off  against  their  cost) 

Profit  on  Post  Office  and  Trustee  Savings  Banks 166,873 

Postal  and  Telegraph  Gross  Receipts £9,010,000 

Actual  Surplus  on  year 3,283,479 

Over  Credited    5,726,521 

Over  Credited  re  Coinage  and  Bank  Note  Issues,  being  loss   on 

Mint    25,060 

£12,084,758- 
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Deducting,  then,  this  twelve  millions  odd  from  the  total 
receipts,  we  have  left  .£76,919,698  as  the  real  income;  say 
£73,000,000  from  taxation,  £3,540,000  profit  on  services  rendered, 
and  £380,000  rent  of  Crown  lands. 

The  net  payments  amount  to  £76,821,520,  but  of  this 
£6,636,525  is  in  reduction  of  the  principal  of  the  National  Debt,  a 
very  necessary  payment,  but  not  relating  to  the  expenditure  on 
the  Executive.  Deducting  this,  then,  we  find  our  actual  yearly 
net  expenditure  but  very  little  in  excess  of  Mr.  Cobden's  figure, 
notwithstanding  changed  conditions  since  his  day. 

Before  dealing  with  the  actual  figures  in  the  following  Net 
Income  and  Expenditure  Account  [see  next  page],  it  will  be  well 
to  premise  that  any  difference  that  may  be  noted  between  our 
summaries  and  the  figures  given  in  the  Statement  arises  from 
the  amount  paid  into  the  Exchequer  not  agreeing  exactly  with 
the  full  receipts  by  the  respective  departments  during  the  year. 
As  our  purpose  is  simply  to  get  a  general  idea  of  the  revenue 
and  expenditure,  this  discrepancy  is  of  no  importance. 
Customs  and  Excise,  £46,587,000. 

The  receipts  from  Customs  and  Excise  Duties  are  £46,587,000 
collected  at  a  net  cost  of  £2,790,232,  equivalent  to  6  per  cent  on 
the  receipts.  Of  course,  as  the  same  number  of  ports  have  to  be 
watched  and  the  same  area  covered,  whether  the  rate  of  duty  be 
high  or  low,  we  cannot  expect  that  the  cost  of  collection  will 
decrease  much,  although  from  reduction  of  duties  the  amount 
collected  may  materially  diminish. 

The  Custom  and  Excise  Duties  represent  63'8  per  cent  of  the 

total  taxation  of  the  country.     They  are  derived  as  follows  : — 

Beer,  Wine,  Spirits,  and  Relative  Licenses  £30,187,000 

Tobacco  and  Snufif  8,978,000 

Tea,  Coffee,  Chicory,  and  Cocoa     4,567,000 

Railways  and  Carriages   1,364,000 

Armorial      Bearings — Male      Servants,      Game 

(Shooting),  Guns,  and  Dogs    789,000 

Fruit 517,000 

Trade  Licenses  and  Plate    204,000 

£46,606,000 
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It  will  be  remembered  that  in  1845  the  number  of  articles 
subject  to  Customs'  Duties  were  1,163,  now  they  are  under  50, 
and  the  really  productive  duties  do  not  afTect  a  score.  It  is  true 
that  the  duties  on  stimulants  yield  twice  as  much  now  as  they  did 
then,  but  this  arises,  in  some  measure,  from  the  additional  duty 
levied  upon  spirits. 

As  far  as  we  can  make  out,  the  consumption  per  head  of  the 
population  has  been,  in  gallons  : — 

1843.  1882. 

Wine      -25  ...  -41 

Spirits    -85  ...  1-07 

Beer       20-00  ...  27-60 

which  does  not  show  the  diminution  one  would  have  expected. 
Land  Tax— Receipts,  £1,045,000. 

It  does  not  seem  to  be  generally  known  that  this  tax  was 
originally  a  property  and  income-tax,  levied  equally  upon  personal 
property  and  laud.  In  the  first  Act  establishing  this  tax,  iu  1692, 
the  second  section  provides  that  every  person  "  having  any  estate 
in  goods,  wares,  merchandise,  or  other  chattels,  or  personal  estate 
whatsoever  within  this  realm,  or  without,  shall  yield  and  pay  unto 
their  Majesties  four  shillings  in  the  pound  according  to  the  true 
yearly  value  thereof ;  that  is  to  say,  for  every  hundred  pounds  of 
such  ready  money  and  debts,  and  for  every  hundred  pounds'  worth 
of  such  goods,  wares,  &c.,  or  other  personal  estate,  the  sum  of 
four-and-twenty  shillings."  This  clavise  seems  to  assume  the 
"  true  yearly  value  "  to  be  six  per  cent. 

The  third  section  imposes  a  tax  of  four  shillings  in  the  pound 
on  profits  and  salaries. 

The  fourth  section  establishes  the  tax  of  four  shillings  in  the 
pound  on  "  manors,  messuages,  lands  and  tenements,  and  all 
quan-ies,  mines,  &c.,  tithes,  tolls,  &c.,  and  all  hereditaments  of 
w'hat  nature  soever  they  be." 

The  Acts,  too,  of  1697  and   1797  set  forth  quite  as  distinctly 
the  intention  of  charging  personal  estate  with  the  tax;  but   liy 
the  time  of  Mr.  Pitt  the  receipts  from  personalty  had  dwindled 
* 
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almost  away^and  Mr.  Pitt  devised  his  scheme  for  the  redemptioD 
of  the  land  tax,  not  in  the  interest  of  the  landowner,  but  for  the 
relief,  as  he  thought,  of  the  national  finances. 

Much  interesting  information  on  this  subject  will  be  found  in 
the  Report  of  the  Commissioners  of  Inland  Revenue  for  1856 — 
1869. 

Those  who  complain  of  the  comparatively  light  taxation  of 
landed  property  would  do  well  to  investigate,  and  disprove  if  they 
can,  Mr.  Dudley  Baxter's  calculations,  quoted  by  Professor  Levi, 
that  incomes  from  realty  pay  15 J  per  cent  in  taxes;  those  from 
personalty  11|,  and  industrial  incomes  only  7  per  cent. 

House  Duty. — Receipts,  £1,755,000. 

This  tax  was  firet  imposed  in  1696.  In  1808  it  was  levied  on 
houses  of  the  anmial  value  of  £5,  the  minimum  rate  being  Is.  6d. 
in  the  <£.  Xow  it  is  not  levied  on  houses  let  under  <£20.  The 
fisrures  for  1882  are  : — - 


• 

>ro. 

Rate. 

Annual  Value. 

Gross  Yield  of 
Tax. 

Shops,    Beei-houses,    Farm- 
houses   

Dwelling-houses 

347,500 

763,800 

6d. 

9cL 

£17,813,000 

39,845,000 

£445,100 
1,488,400 

Total  Charged 

1,111,300 

1  £57,658,000 

£1,933,500 

NOT   CHARGED. 

Dwelling-houses 

4,375,300 
386,100 

34,926,900 
24,659,700 

Messuages      not      used    as 
dwellings     

4,761,400 

^59,586,600 

From  these  returns  it  would  appear  that  the  average  house 
rent  in  Great  Britain  is  just  under  £20  per  annum. 

Property  and  Income  Tax,  £11,900,000. 
This  tax  produced  £12,166,177, 
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The  result  of  the  allowance  of  £120  on  iucomes  under  £400 
has  been  to  afford  to  402,383  persons  relief  from  the  Income  Tax 
on  nearly  £47,600,000  of  then-  annual  income. 

Schedule  A  is  the  tax  on  rentals,  paid  by  property  owners 
upon  the  actual  full  rental,  not  upon  any  fictitious  self-assessment. 
Mr.  Gladstone  in  1853  went  into  calculations  proving  conclusively 
that,  apart  from  the  eflFect  of  evasions  and  misrepresentations  in 
Schedule  D,  the  actual  incidence  of  the  Income  Tax  upon  real 
property  was  such  that  a  7d.  Tax  amounted  actually  to  9d. 
in  the  £  on  the  net  income,  so  that  in  effect  the  Income  Tax 
discriminates  against  real  property  to  the  extent  of  nearly  29 
per  cent,  which  is  in  the  exact  pi-oportiou  of  the  differential 
tax  suggested  by  Mr.  Disraeli  in  1852  {i.e..  7d.  on  realised 
against  5|d.  on  precarious  incomes). 

It  is  of  some  importance  to  notice  this  point,  in  view  of  the  ex- 
tremely inaccurate  views  prevalent  as  to  the  taxation  of  real  property. 

We  must  not  fail  to  remark  that  out  of  the  gross  assessment  to 
the  Income  Tax,  £601,000,000,  the  assessment  of  land  pure  and 
simple  is  only  £69,654,000,  only  a  little  more  than  11  per  cent 
of  the  total ;  but  as  Schedules  A  and  B  include  the  total  income 
from  rent  and  occupation  of  all  real  property,  even  if  under  the 
minimum  of  £150,  this  does  not  give  an  accurate  idea  of  the 
small  proportion  which  the  income  from  rent  of  land  bears  to 
the  total  income  of  the  nation.  Mr.  Giffen  estimates  the  present 
income  of  the  nation  at  £1,200,000,000  a  year,  on  which  basis 
land  rent  is  not  6  per  cent  of  the  whole.  Possibly  Mr.  George 
has  not  studied  this  phase  of  the  land  question. 

Taking  the  gross  assessment  of  real  property,  both  land  and 
houses,  it  is  only  £190,000,000  or  16  per  cent  of  the  whole 
income,  and  yet,  according  to  Professor  Levi,  out  of  a  total 
imperial  and  local  taxation  of  £112,056,000,  it  bears  £42,118,000 
or  37x  per  cent. 

Schedule  B  is  charged  on  the  occupiers  of  lands,  chiefly  at  2 id.  in 
the  £  on  their  rental,  not  on  their  profits. 
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Schedule  C  is  charged  on  Government  and  municipal  debts. 

„      D        ,,     on  incomes  from  trades,  professions,  &  industries. 

We  all  know  pretty  well  that  there  is  considerable  fraud  in  the 
returns  under  Schedule  D,  but  it  may  be  as  well  to  contemplate  a 
few  cases  to  clearly  understand  the  extent  of  these  frauds,  and  their 
effect  on  the  revenue.  When  Cannon  Street,  London,  was  rebuilt, 
the  evicted  tenants  in  their  claims  for  compensation  declared  their 
profits  for  a  single  year  to  be  £48,000  ;  the  jury  assessed  the 
compensation  at  £27,000;  their  Income  Tax  returns  were  £9,000  ! 
It  would  not  be  a  bad  idea  to  make  compensation  for  compulsory 
evictions  or  purchases  dependent  on  the  Income  Tax  returns,  with 
a  fixed  additional  percentage  for  the  disturbance. 

Again  in  1864,  out  of  200  cases  examined  by  the  revenue 
officers,  80  were  shown  to  have  defrauded  the  Revenue,  having 
returned  their  incomes  at  £73,642,  whilst  the  correct  amount  was 
proved  to  be  £171,370  ;  that  is  to  say,  the  Revenue  was  defrauded 
to  the  extent  of  52  per  cent,  allowing  for  the  number  as  well  as 
the  amount  of  the  frauds,  and  this  is  assumed  to  be  about  the 
actual  percentage  of  fraud  under  Schedule  D. 

Of  the  exemption  of  endowed  charities  it  is  useless  to  speak, 
as  probably  sentiment  is  as  powerful  now  as  when  Mr.  Gladstone 
made  his  astounding  exposure  of  their  abuses  and  positively  detri- 
mental effects  in  1853.  Whether  the  feeling  is  equally  strong  as 
regards  the  exemption  of  friendly  societies,  of  one  form  or  another, 
which  compete  with  the  private  trader,  we  have  no  means  of 
knowing,  but  all  exemptions  are  to  be  deprecated,  and  should  be 
abolished  as  early  as  practicable. 

Another  instance  of  the  power  of  sentiment  was  manifested 
last  year,  when  the  proposal  to  entrust  this  tax  entirely  to 
independent  Government  officials  was  thrown  out.  No  doubt  our 
district  collectors  are  as  honourable  as  any  Government  officer  can 
possibly  be,  but  in  smaller  districts  collectors  and  assessors  are 
exposed  to  indirect  pressure,  which  undoubtedly  causes  the  tax  to 
produce  less  than  it  ought. 
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Schedule  E  deals  with  the  salaries,  annuities,  and  allowances  of 
public  servants  (Army,  Navy,  and  Civil  Service),  and  of  those  of 
corporate  bodies  (say  public  servants,  £15,500,000;  others, 
£19,200,000).  Of  the  allowances,  £6,5-41,000  was  for  abatements. 
of  £120  in  56,800  cases,  £380,000  on  life  insurance  premiums, 
and  £518,000  on  travelUng  expenses. 

In  the  whole  of  the  United  Kingdom  the  allowance  of  duty  on 
life  assurance  premiums  was  claimed  by  only  61,970,  out  of 
597,000  liable  to  the  tax,  of  whom  262,600  had  incomes  of  £400  a 
year.  There  would  seem,  therefore,  to  be  ample  room  for  the 
development  of  life  assurance,  since  we  may  fairly  conclude  from 
these  figures  that  among  the  middle-class  population  not  more 
than  one  family  out  of  nine  enjoys  the  protection  and  comfort  it 
affords ;  even  the  prudent  appear  to  limit  their  investment  in  this 
prudential  foi*m  to  little  over  one  per  cent  of  their  average  income. 
Some  very  valuable  infonnation  on  "  Income  Tax  Practice  "  will 
be  found  in  an  address  to  the  Manchester  Accountants'  Students* 
Society  by  the  President,  our  distinguished  confrere,  Mr.  Adam 
Murray. 

Probate  Duty,  £3,759,400. 

This  tax  on  personal  property  was  first  introduced  in  1694, 
and  is  now  levied  at  rates  varying  from  £2  to  £3  per  cent.  The 
real  property  which  escapes  its  exaction  comes  under  the  Succession 
Duty.  Leasehold  property,  even  for  999  years,  comes  imder  the 
head  of  personalty  and  is  therefore  subject  to  Probate  Duty. 

Legacy  and  Succession  Duties,  £3,536,500. 

Say  Legacy  Duty £2,714,750 

„  Succession  Duties...  821,750 
Legacy  Duty  is  now  levied  on  all  legacies,  whether  charged  on 
real  or  personal  property;  but  since  1881  this  duty  has  been 
abolished,  as  far  as  it  afiects  legacies  charged  upon  property  that 
has  already  paid  Probate  Duty  in  favour  of  relatives  in  the  first 
remove  of  consanguinity  (i.e.,  those  charged  1  per  cent). 
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Succession  Duty  is  levied  on  the  capitalised  value  of  the  net 
income  from  real  estate — that  is  to  say,  of  the  income  less  mortgage 
charges.     The  rates  are  the  same  as  those  for  Legacy  Duty. 

1  per  cent,  for  parents  or  children  or  their  descendants. 
3       ,,  „    brothers,  sisters,  or  their  descendants. 

5  „  „    brothers  and  sisters  of  parents  or  their  descendants. 

6  „  „    brothers  and  sisters  of  grandparents  or  their  descendants. 
10       „  „    any  other  relatives  or  strangers. 

Referring  to  the  year  1869,  before  the  variations  caused  by  the 
Act  of  1881,  we  find  the  following  were  the  percentages  of  the 
total  value  of  property  charged  at  the  various  rates  : — 


Rate  of  Duty. 

1  per  cent. 

3  per  cent. 

5  per  cent. 

6  per  cent. 

10  per  cent. 

Legacy    

56-5     ... 

...     31-5     .. 

...      3-5      .. 

...     1-3     .. 

...     7-2 

Succession  .. 

71-3     ... 

...     20-2     .. 

...     3-3     .. 

...     0-5     .. 

...     4-7 

showing    more    similarity    in    the    devolution    by    will    and    by 
descent  than  we  should  have  imagined. 

It  has  not,  however,  escaped  attention  that  Corporate  bodies, 
having  a  continuous  possession,  escape  this  duty;  as  it  avex-ages  2 
per  cent,  and  estates  are  estimated  to  fall  in  every  thirty  years,  a 
tax  of  Is.  IJd.  per  cent  per  annum  would,  allowing  for  interest, 
be  just  equivalent  taxation.  The  case  of  public  companies  is,  of 
course,  different,  since  the  estates  of  the  individual  shareholders 
become  subject  to  the  impost. 

Various  Stamps. 

"Various stamps"  contribute  £4,413,684,  derived  as  follows: — 

Stamps  on  Deeds £2,044,000 

Of  this  £1,500,000  is  estimated  to  be  derived 
from  deeds  relating  to  real  property. 

Bills  of  Exchange 758,000 

Bankers    Licenses     (No.    1,208),    for    issue    of 

unstamped  drafts  ...         ...         .  .         ...  36,000 


Receipt  Stamps 
Marine  Insurance  Policies... 
Patent  Medicines    ... 
Playing  Cards 
Gold  and  Silver  Plate 
Solicitors'  Licenses  (No.  16,472)  ... 
Marriage  Licenses  (No.  9,574) 
Alkali  and  other  works  (No.  1,168) 
Over  Payments  ... 


915,000 

154,000 

154,000 

15,000 

71,000 

108,000 

5,000 

4,000 

149,000 

£4,413,000 
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Postal  and  Telegraph  Revenue. — Net,  £3,283,479. 
This  does  not  give  the  true  net  profit  of  the  department,  taken 
by  itself,  as  no  account  is  taken  of  the  interest  on  £11,880,000 
capital  expended  on  Telegraphs  up  to  31st  March,  1883,  which 
would  amount  to  about  £326,400.  On  the  other  hand,  we  should 
allow  for  the  unpaid  charges  on  letters  and  telegrams  for  other 
public  departments.  The  Postmaster-General  in  his  report  states 
the  net  revenue  of  the  year  to  be  £3,061,000. 

Crown  Rights. 
Mint  and  Profits  on  Issue  of  Bank  Notes,  £259,635.     Of  the 
total  profits   and  stamps  on  note   issue,   the  Bank  of  England 
pays  no  less  than  £213,279. 

Crown  Lands.— Net  Rents,  £380,000. 
This  is  the  produce  of  the  Crown  Estates,  apart  from  the  value 
in  the  Royal  Parks,  of  which  the  Metropolis  gets  all  the  advantage 
without  incurring  any  expense,  which  falls  on  the  Nation. 

Expenditure. 

We  are  first  met  with  the  solemn  item — 

Interest  on  Public  Debt £29,679,098 

Less  Receipts  for  Interest  on  Loans,  &c 1,355,915 

Giving  a  net  amount  of £28,323,183 

But  of  this  £6,636,525  was  in  repayment  of  principal,  leaving 
only  £21,686,658  as  the  actual  interest  on  the  debt,  the  principal 
sum  being  equivalent  to  £756,376,516. 

It  cannot  be  gratifying  to  us  who  have  to  repay  this  debt  to 
learn  that  at  least  £280,000,000  of  it  is  fictitious  capital,  that  is 
to  say,  is  the  result  of  the  baneful  system  of  issuing  stock  at  a 
discount  with  a  nominally  low  rate  of  interest — doing  something 
for  posterity  for  which  posterity  does  not  feel  grateful.  Between 
1793  and  1815,  £586,000,000  was  added  to  the  debt  on  the  basis 
of  £173  of  stock  for  every  £100  of  cash  received  by  the  Govern- 
ment. Bad  as  this  was,  worse  still  was  the  unblushing  plundering 
indulged  in  by  courtiers,  politicians,  and  even  the  ministry,  who 
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did  not  hesitate  to  make  profit  out  of  the  country's  necessities  by 
allotting  to  themselves  new  loans  at  a  price  far  below  the  market 
value,  so  that  in  Lord  North's  day  a  new  loan  was  quoted  at  10 
premium  two  days  before  allotment. 

William  Pitt  must  ever  be  venerated  as  the  first  Prime 
Minister  who  had  the  courage  to  defy  the  "  vested  interests " 
and  offer  public  loans  for  jniblic  tender.  Yet,  with  all  his  honesty, 
in  purpose  and  in  fact,  so  inexact  was  financial  science  in  his  day, 
that  it  is  believed  his  Sinking  Fund  scheme  for  paying  off  the 
National  Debt  caused  a  clear  loss  to  the  country  of  at  least 
£30,000,000. 

Of  course  it  would  be  interesting  to  know  what  proportion  the 
National  Debt  bears  to  the  National  Capital,  but  it  is  difficult  if 
not  impossible  to  do  much  more  than  guess  what  the  National 
Capital  amounts  to.  As  far  as  we  can  form  an  opinion,  from  the 
Income  Tax  returns  as  one  basis,  and  from  the  Probate  and 
Succession  Duties  as  another,  we  estimate  it  to  be  about 
£9,000,000,000.  So  far  back  as  1749  an  estimate  was  made 
which  put  it  at  £1,000,000,000. 

Abmy  Charges.— £16,602,351 
Less  Receipts,     1,468,674 


Net,  £15,133,677 
The  chief  items  are  : — 

Regimental  Pay £4,624,000 

Provisions,  &c 2,978,000 

Pensions  (No.  97,847)    2,708,000 

War  Material 1,170,000 

Militia £497,000 

Yeomanry  69,000 

Volunteers 562,000 

Army  Reserve    229,000 

•     1,357,000 

Military  Buildings,  &c 704,000 

Clothing  680,000 

Commissariat 394,000 

General  Staff £146,000 

War  Office  Staff    238,000 


384,000 

Medical    301,000 

Military  Education    127,000 
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Undoubtedly  our  army  charges  are  heavy,  but  a  small  army 
must  always  appear  moi-e  expensive  than  a  Lxrge  one,  because 
it  must  have  an  excessive  proportion  of  trained  officers  to 
provide  for  the  contingencies  of  the  service.  A  private  soldier 
may,  perhaps,  be  made  in  a  year,  but  an  officer,  to  be  of  any 
value  in  modern  warfare,  must  have  a  thorough  military  training 
and  education. 

Still,  after  everything  possible  has  been  said  in  extenuation  of 
the  expense,  we  are  afraid,  we  must  confess,  that  its  financial 
arrangements  do  not  appear  very  satisfactory.  There  seems  to  be 
an  impatience  of  control  and  an  indisposition  to  render  the 
accounts  intelligible  and  explicit,  -which  is  not  pleasing.  Above 
all,  there  is  the  inconvenience  of  Royal  Warrants,  which  are  a  law 
themselves,  the  Secretary  of  State  being  the  sole  (and  we  are  told 
uncertain)  intei'preter  of  them.  When  a  dead  officer  can  be 
promoted,  to  secure  his  widow  a  higher  rate  of  pension,  we 
recognise  a  genius  for  strategy  more  desirable  on  the  battle-field 
than  in  the  regions  of  finance. 

It  is  true  the  Comptroller  and  Auditor-General  may  bring 
before  Parliament  any  serious  matter  in  which  they  cannot 
bring  their  views  into  accord  with  those  of  any  department, 
but  where  there  is  a  stubborn  indisposition  to  facilitate  their 
investigations  they  must  be  almost  powerless  to  probe  the 
accounts  thoroughly. 

Navy    Expenditure. — Gross £10,4:08,904 

Less  Receipts 166,223 

Net £10,242,681 

The  chief  items  are — 

Wages £2,635,000 

Pensions 2,077,000 

Stores,  Machinery,  Ship-building,  &c 1,803,000 

DockJ^•^rds,  &c.  1,447,000 

Victuals  and  Clothing  977,000 

New  Works,  Buildings,  and  Repairs   ..  477,000 

Naval  Reserve   195,000 
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Special  Expenditure £3,999,745 

This  is  one  of  those  contingent  charges  wliich,  in  one  form  or 
another,  come  with  imbroken  regularity  alike  to  nations  and  to 
individuals. 

Any  comment  upon  the  items  of  which  it  is  composed  would 
necessarily  be  of  a  political  rather  than  of  a  financial  character, 
and,  therefore,  beyond  the  design  of  this  paper. 

Her  Majesty's  Civil  List    £385,000 

Annuities  to  the  Kotal  Family .167,923 

Should  any  be  disposed  to  demur  to  these  items,  they  should 
remember  that  the  Crown  Lands,  which  were  the  private  property 
of  the  Crown,  yield  £380,000  per  annum,  and  that  the  Royal 
Parks,  of  which  the  public  enjojs  the  use,  comprise  over  2,000 
acres  of  some  of  the  most  valuable  laud  in  England,  and  are  in 
addition  undoubtedly  the  property  of  the  Crown. 

It  is  no  difficult  thing  to  make  the  "cost  of  Royalty"  appear 
to  be  nearly  £1,000,000  a  year ;  but  it  would  not  be  a  whit  more 
difficult  to  show  that  the  Crown  property,  of  which  the  nation 
receives  the  rents,  or  the  benefits,  has  a  yearly  value  of  more  than 
that  amount,  were  the  parks  utilised  as  they  would  be  by  a  private 
owner. 

It  is  well  to  note  in  this  connection  that  the  Financial 
Reform  Almanac  states  that  the  Emperor  of  Germany  is  voted  a- 
Civil  List  of  about  £611,000  a  3'ear,  besides  drawing  immense 
revenues  from  private  property,  castles,  estates  and  woods  in 
various  provinces. 

The  salaries  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  the  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  and  the  Auditor-General  and  his  assistant 
being  charged  directly  on  the  Consolidated  Fnnd,  give  those 
important  officials  an  independence  and  dignity  which  they  would 
hardly  possess  if  their  salaries  year  by  year  were  subjected  to  the 
vote  of  Parliament. 
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Special  Pensions  and  Allowances. 
In  this  item  we  have  included — 

Civil  List  Pensions £23,540 

Special  Pensions   223,821 

Allo^vances     71,407 

Compensations — 

To  the  Duchy  of  Cornwall  (for  loss  of  duties  on 

coinage  of  tin)  16,297 

To  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster  (for   Crown  rights    to 

escheats,  &c.) 15,803 


£350,868 
Li'^s  Receipts  from  small  branches  of  the  Heredi- 
tary Revenue     18,027 

£332,841 

The   Civil  List   pensions   are   pensions    granted    to  a  limited 

amount  each  year  by  Her  Majesty  and  are  usually  added  to  the 

Civil  List,  but  as  they  are  almost  invariably  granted  to  individuals 

who  have  done  good   service  to   the   country,    it  is   not  right  to 

regard  them  as  an  expenditure  of  the  Crown. 

The  Special  Pensions  are — 

For  Military  and  Naval  Services     £37,631 

Political  and  Civil         „  18,535 


Judicial 
Diplomatic 
Hereditary 
Miscellaneous 


145,746 
7,086 
6,184 
8,639 


£223,821 
In  this  amount  are  included  many  of  the  notorious  perpetual 
pensions  which  certainly  should  not  longer  stain  our  public 
accounts  in  their  present  form,  but  should  at  once  be  by  force 
commuted  into  terminating  annuities,  or,  in  some  cases, 
terminated  absolutely  on  the  death  of  the  present  recipient.  ^Vhy 
shoidd  we  go  on  paying  £4,000  a  year  to  the  heirs  and  descen- 
dants of  William  Penn — good  man  as  he  was?  Probably  his 
descendants  would  be  more  likely  to  emulate  their  illustrious 
ancestor's  example  without  the  pension  than  with  it.  When  one 
looks  at  pensions  dating  from  1690,  one  must  acknowledge  the 
truth  of  the  remark,  that  we  are,  as  a  people,  distinguished  by  our 
ignorant  patience  of  taxation. 
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The  total  amount  of  perpetual  pensions  to  individuals  who 
personally  have  done  nothing  to  earn  them,  is  somewhere  about 
£40,000  a  year,  a  sum  too  large  to  waste,  though  not  so  large  as 
is  generally  supposed. 

The  allowances,  £71,407,  certainly  partake  to  a  certain  extent 
of  the  character  of  perpetual  pensions,  but,  as  the  recipients  do 
more  or  less  sei-vice  to  the  public,  they  have  not  the  same 
objectionable  features  as  those  to  which  we  have  just  referred. 
They  are  to — 

Queens  Colleges.  Ireland £21,000 

Clergy,  &c .' 40,100 

Universities  (compensation  for  loss  of  copyright)    ...      3,000 

Sundries    3,307 

Greenwich  Hospital 4,000 

£71,407 
The  Miscellaneous  Charges  are  payments  for  Interest  on 
Foreign  Loans,  but,  as  in  this  year,  the  repayments  from  the 
Turkish  Government,  partly  on  account  of  arreai's,  are  in  excess 
of  our  disbursements  under  this  head,  we  have  no  addition  to  the 
expenditure  of  the  country  from  it. 

The  Civil  Expenditure  we  have  sub-divided,  perhaps  some- 
what arbitrarily,  into  National,  by  which  we  mean  expenditure 
not  necessary  for  the  purposes  of  Government  or  Administration. 
Government,  dealing  with  the  departments  which  shape  the  policy 
of  the  nation  and  Administration,  comprising  those  which  give 
effect  to  that  policy. 

In  order  to  show  the  net  cost  of  each  department  we  have,  as 
far  as  possible,  deducted  the  respective  receipts,  but  we  have  not 
apportioned  the  pensions  and  superannuations. 

National.  £ 

PubUc  Buildings  330,975 

Royal  Palaces    39,088 

Royal  Parks,  &c 112,426 

Cyprus  90,000 

Charity  (including  £43,055  for  Friendly  Societies' 

deficiency) 74,822 

Grants  in  Aid  to  Colonies,  &,c 50,352 

£697,663 
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GO'S'ERNMEMT.  £ 

Local  Government  Board 583,631 

Foreign  Office  and  Diplomacy 327,252: 

Board  of  Trade 102,911 

Home  Office  87,157 

Parliament     70,944 

Treasury    55,109 

Viceregal  Courts,  Ireland    48,807 

Privy  Council     30,736 

Colonial  Office  28,626- 

Secret  Service    28,150 

Revising  Barristers  18,690^ 

£1,382,013 

Administration.  £ 

Justice £1,422,734 

Police  3,075,556 

Prisons,  &c 1,448,949 

5,947,23^ 

Education,  Science,  and  Art 4,649,128 

Lunacy    615,709 

Superannuations    508,448 

Stationery  468,071 

Contributions — -Roads £250,000 

„  Rates  (on  Government 

buildings) 217,725 

„  Harbours    26,947 

494,672 

Buildings— Revenue £236,279 

Others  77,290 

313,569 

Survey  of  I\lngdom,  &c 205,698 

Consular  Services 184,853 

Registrar  General's  Department  90,388 

Telegi-aph  Subsidies    41,899 

Exchequer  and  Audit 31,812 

Charity  Commissioners  31,415 

Record  Office,  &c 26,529 

Civil  Service  Commission  21,180 

Woods  and  Forests  Department  19,451 

Paymaster's  Department    15,457 

National  Debt  Office  13,257 

Tonnage  Bounties,  &c 10,652 

Fishery  Board,  &c. 9,212 

Inclosure  Commission,  &c 7,00& 

Friendly  Societies'  Registrj'  6,103 

Miscellaneous  17,440 

£13,729,191 

Gain  on  Patents  £187,321 

Sundry  Receipts  65,379 

■ 252,700 

Net  Expenditure   £13,476,491 
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The  items  which  we  classify  as  National  amount  to  .£697,663, 
nearly  half  being  for  buildings  of  a  public  character,  but  not 
required  by  the  revenue  departments.  The  total  expenditure  on 
civil  buildings   during  the   year  was  £64t,544. 

In  addition  to  the  £18,690  for  Revising  Barristers,  £114,000 
was  expended  from  local  taxes  in  connection  with  Parliamentary 
and  Municipal  Registers. 

The  charge  for  Royal  Palaces  should,  of  course,  count  as  one 
of  the  expenditures  on  royalty  ;  but  the  charge  for  the  Royal 
Parks  ought  really  to  be  chiefly  borne  by  the  local  rates  of  the 
Metropolis,  which  almost  monopolises  their  benefits. 

In  looking  over  the  charges  for  Government  we  must  add  to 
the  cost  of  the  vice-regal  court  in  Ireland  the  salary  of  the  Lord- 
Lieutenant,  bringing  the  total  up  to  £68,807. 

Secret  Service  is  not  a  pleasant  topic  to  Englishmen,  but  in 
these  days  of  dynamitards,  the  expenditure  is  not  only  necessary 
but  commendable.  Our  liberties  are  too  firmly  established  to  be 
imperilled  by  mouchards,  but  our  property  and  persons  do  no 
doubt  at  present  benefit  by  a  judicious  use  of  them. 

When  payments  are  made  from  this  fund  the  Government 
ofl&cial  makes  a  declaration  that  he  has  spent  so  much  for 
the  secret  service  of  the  State,  the  Secretary  of  State  confirms 
this  declaration,  and  then  the  money  is  refunded,  no  clue  having 
been  given  to  the  destination  or  the  recipient  of  the  money. 

The  table  dealing  with  expenditure  on  Civil  Administration  is 
well  worthy  of  study.  Out  of  £13,729,000  more  than  £6,000,000, 
if  we  apportion  the  Superannuation  Fund,  was  spent  on  justice 
and  crime,  and  about  £4,700,000  on  Education,  Science,  and 
Art,  including  grants  to  museums,  ttc,  and  everything  of  that 
nature. 

To  these  and  several  other  items  in  this  list,  however,  should 
be  added  the  expenditure  from  Local  Taxation,  in  order  to  arrive 
at  the  full  cost  to  the  nation  of  these  administrative  departments. 
Unfortunately  we  have  not  had  time  to  investigate  the    LocaL 
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Taxation  Keturns  fully,  but  the  figures  we  shall  give  may  be 
-accepted  as  quite  within  the  amounts  really  expended  from  this 
source.  We  should  add  at  least  £2,000,000  to  the  additional  cost 
of  police  in  England  alone,  and  £87,000  to  the  item  "prisons,  <kc.," 
giving  a  grand  total  for  justice  aud  crime  of  £8,134,000. 
Education,  &c.,  with  the  local  addition  would  amount  to  £7,485,000, 
and  "  lunacy"  to  no  less  than  £1,534,000,  almost  entirely  expended 
on  pauper  lunatics.  The  total  cost  of  roads  for  the  year  was  fully 
£2,000,000,  probably  more,  aud  the  Registrar  General's  Depart- 
ment cost,  inclusive  of  local  charges,  over  £180,000. 

The  other  items  we  have  not  time  to  dwell  upon,  beyond 
remarking  that  the  Patent  OflSce  appears  to  have  yielded  a  surplus 
of  £187,321 ;  and  sundry  receipts  to  be  taken  in  reduction  of  ex- 
penditure, which  we  have  not  been  able  to  apportion,  amount  to 
£65,379  more,  leaving  a  net  expenditure  of  £13,476,491. 

Superannuation  allowances  and  pensions  have  long  been  the 
bete  noir  of  financial  reformers,  but  so  far  as  these  payments  are 
made  to  the  actual  individuals  who  have  personally  served  the 
State  we  have  no  fault  to  find  with  them.  A  distinguished  writer, 
whose  abilities  have  been  recognised  by  the  Crown,  the  State,  and 
the  People,  has  wisely  said  :  "  One  of  the  best  modes  of  dwarfing 
the  influence  of  clever  men  in  state  affairs  is  to  keep  all  salaries 
very  low.  If  a  Macliiavelli  were  consulted  by  a  rich  aristocracy 
as  to  the  best  plan  for  securing  power  to  themselves,  I  think  he 
would  reply  somewhat  after  this  fashion  :  '  Tarquin  signified  what 
he  meant  by  cutting  oft"  the  heads  of  the  tallest  poppies  ;  I  say 
starve  them  at  the  roots,  so  that  they  may  droop  their  heads  and 
l>e  of  no  account  with  anybody.'  Then,  dropping  metaphor,  he 
would  add,  *  You  can  do  this  under  the  pretence  of  economy,  and 
so  ingratiate  yourself  with  the  populace,  while  you  suppress  those 
who  might  be  troublesome  rivals  to  you. ' "  Superannuations  and 
pensions  are  only  the  complement  of  salaries,  and  the  State  cannot 
hope  to  secure  the  highest  service  if  its  officials,  excluded  as  they 
•ore  from  the  prizes  attainable  in  unofficial  life,  are  also  left  uncared 
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for  and  neglected  after  having  devoted  the  best  of  their  lives  to> 
the  service  of  their  country. 

Unfortunately  those  who  most  grudge  these  pensions  are  those 
who  have  least  experience  of  the  ability  and  devotion  of  the 
men  they  assail.  It  does  not  seem  to  have  occurred  to  them, 
that  whilst  the  party  in  power  may  give  an  inclination  to  the 
course  of  legislation,  it  is  the  permanent  officials  who  supply  them 
with  data,  and  mature  and  render  workable  their  schemes.  The 
respect  we  always  felt  for  these  officials  has  deepened  into  admira- 
tion, as,  in  preparing  this  paper  we  have  explored  Bluebook  after 
Bluebook  and  discovered  the  thoroughness  of  their  grasp,  and  the 
extent  of  their  knowledge  of  their  respective  departments. 

To  refer  to  their  integrity  would  almost  seem  like  suggesting 
a  possibility  which  we  are  far  from  anticipating ;  and  yet  we  must 
remind  those  who  begrudge  their  remuneration,  that  other 
countries  have  proved  that  what  they  have  saved  in  salaries  and 
pensions  they  have  more  than  lost  in  indirect,  but  most  injurious 
ways.  A  magazine  article,  some  years  ago,  showed  that  in  the 
United  States  the  purity  of  the  Bench  was  proportionate  to  the 
duration  of  the  appointment  of  the  judges,  being  of  a  low  order 
where  the  appointments  were  for  only  a  few  years,  and  unques- 
tionable where,  as  in  the  State  of  Massachusetts,  the  judges  were 
appointed  for  life. 

Moreover,  in  democratic  America,  out  of  a  total  expenditure 
of  $265,400,000  in  1882-83,  no  less  than  166,000,000  were  for 
pensions.  A  quarter  of  the  whole  expenditure  taken  for  pensions  ! ! 
If  we  deduct  the  interest  on  the  public  debt,  their  net  expenditure 
was  $206,000,000,  of  which  the  pensions  wei-e  32  per  cent.  In 
our  own  country,  according  to  that  terrible  book,  the  Financial 
Reform  Almanac,  the  whole  of  the  pensions  of  every  kind  in 
1882-83,  only  amounted  to  £6,600,000,  out  of  an  expenditure  of 
£77,000,000 — not  one-eleventh  part  of  the  whole — and  even  if 
we  deduct  the  heavy  item  of  interest  on  debt  from  our  expen- 
diture, the  pensions  then  are  only  1 2  per  cent  of  the  net  expenses.. 
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Having  thus  run  through  the  public  accountSj  what  are  our 
conclusions  1 

That  the  Imperial  taxes  are,  speaking  generally,  levied  in  the 
manner  most  advantageous  to  the  State  and  least  inconvenient  to 
the  people. 

That  local  taxation  is  advancing  with  such  strides  as  to  deserve 
serious  consideration  and  examination. 

That,  regarding  the  incidence  of  both  Imperial  and  local  taxa- 
tion jointly,  real  estate  bears  a  full  share  of  the  burdens  of  the 
country,  and 

That  the  expenditure  of  the  country  on  actual  Government 
and  Administration,  apart  from  payments  for  Education,  &c.,  is  not 
on  an  extravagant  basis. 
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In  the  former  paper,  read  before  the  Society,  February  14th,  1883, 
certain  statistics  of  the  Colony  of  New  Zealand  were  considered 
nnder  the  heads  of  Physical  Geography,  Population,  Education, 
Immigration,  Public  Works,  Shipping. 

Tlie  present  paper  proposes  to  lay  before  the  members  some 
additional  statistics  under  the  following  divisions  : — 

1st. — Occupations  of  the  People,  classified  in  the  official  tables 
under  («)  Professional,  (h)  Domestic,  (c)  Commercial,  [d)  Agi'i- 
cultural,  (e)  Industrial,  (/)  Indefinite  and  Non-Productive. 

(a)  Professional.— Owt  of  a  total  European  population  in  1881, 
of  489,933,  there  are  set  down  as  engaged  in  professional  pursuits, 
10,233  persons,  of  whom  7,703  are  males,  2,530  females.  Of 
these  7,703  males,  693  are  under  twenty  years ;  of  the  2,530 
females,  758  are  under  twenty. 

Under  the  division  Professional  Occupation  comes  Order  1, 
which  includes  "  Persons  engaged  in  the  general  or  local  govern- 
ment, or  in  the  defence  or  protection  of  the  Colony."  Under  this 
Order  1  next  comes  Sub-order  1,  containing  "Officers  of  the  General 
Government."  At  the  top  of  these  naturally  stands  the  Governor 
of  New  Zealand,  who  is  appointed  by  the  Crown,  salaried  by  the 
tax  payers  of  the  colony  at  the  rate  of  £7,500  a  year,  and  assisted 
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in  his  multifarious  labours  by  three  private  secretaries,  one  aide- 
de-camp,  and  by  the  clerk  of  the  Executive  Council.  This  high 
official  has,  besides  his  salary  of  .£7,500,  a  handsome  residence 
assigned  him  at  Wellington,  and  another  at  Auckland.  Below  the 
Governor,  there  are  1,972  officers  of  the  General  Government.  Of 
these  1,972,  there  are  23  females,  and  153,  including  1  female, 
under  twenty  years  of  age.  There  are  also  958  "  Government 
Officers  other  than  Professional  or  Subordinate,"  of  whom  107  are 
under  twenty,  2  (females)  over  twenty,  but  age  not  specified;  219 
government  architects,  surveyors,  civil  engineers,  draughtsmen 
and  cadets,  of  whom  27,  all  males,  are  under  twenty  years;  164 
subordinate  officers,  16  of  whom  are  under  twenty;  457  police, 
of  whom  1  only  is  under  twenty;  150  persons  employed  in  penal 
establishments,  of  w^hom  13  only  are  female.  It  will  thus  be  seen 
that  a  population  of  under  half-a-million  are  fairly  looked  after. 

In  addition  to  the  above  1,972  Officers  of  the  General  Govern- 
ment, there  are  18  persons  denoted  as  "other  goveniment  officers," 
10  of  whom  are  females,  1  of  these  being  under  twenty  years. 

Under  Order  1,  Sub-order  2,  are  included  "  Members  of 
Local  Councils  not  otherwise  described,"  16 ;  "  Magistrates 
(unpaid),  not  otherwise  described,"  15 ;  Officers  of  Local 
Bodies,  230,  of  whom  7  are  below  twenty  years.  Under 
Sub-order  3  are  entered.  Army  Officers,  20 ;  Soldiers,  3 ;  Navy 
Officers,  3 ;  Armed  Constabulary  or  Militia  Officers,  31  ;  Armed 
Constabulary  or  Militia  Privates,  640;  "Volunteers  not  otherwise 
described,"  2 ;  "  others  connected  with  defence,"  31.  It  may 
interest  the  members  to  learn  that  in  the  town  of  New  Plymouth 
with  a  population  (1881)  of  3,560,  or  about  half  that  of  Bridport 
in  Dorsetshire,  we  have  1  Resident  or  Stipendiary  Magistrate,  1 
Chief  Clerk,  2  Assistant  Magistrates,  42  Justices  of  the  Peace ; 
1  Chief  Postmaster,  1  Chief  Clerk,  1  Assistant  Clerk,  1  Mail 
Carrier,  1  Letter  Carrier ;  1  Officer  in  charge  of  the  Telegraph 
Department,  1  Accountant,  1  Despatch  Clerk,  3  Messengers,  3 
Telegraphists  ;  1  Chief  Officer  of  the  Customs,  1  Landing  Waiter 
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and  Clerk,  1  Coast  Waiter ;  1  Deputy  Commissioner  of  the  Stamp 
Department ;  1  Coroner,  1  Deputy  Coroner ;  1  Colonel,  2  Majors, 
4  Captains,  1  Surgeon,  of  the  Armed  Constabulary  ;  1  Staff  Brevet 
Major  of  the  Militia,  number  of  Captains  in  the  Militia  not 
ascertained ;  1  Commissioner  of  Crown  Lands  and  1   Chief  Clerk ; 

1  Resident  Engineer  and  1  Store  Keeper  of  the  Public  "Works 
Department;  1  General  Manager,  1  Station  Clerk,  2  Assistant 
Clerks  in  the  Constructed  Railways  Depailment ;  1  District  Land 
Registrar,  1  Examiner  of  Titles,  1  Assistant  Land-  Registrar,  and 

2  Clerks ;  1  Revising  Barrister  ;  1  Agent  for  Trustee  of  Intestate 
Estates ;  4  Public  Vaccinators ;  1  Vaccination  Inspector  who  is 
also  Chief  Post  Master  and  Registrar  of  Births,  Deaths,  and 
Marriages;  1  Chief  Surveyor,  16  Assistant  Surveyors,  1  Chief 
Draughtsman,  8  Assistant  Draughtsmen,  1  Clerk  and  Accountant; 
1  Chief  Harbour  Master  Pilot  and  Signal  Master,  1  Signal  Man  ; 
1  Serjeant  Major  of  Police,  1  Serjeant  of  Police,  3  Ordinary  Police; 
1  Chief  Gaoler,  1  Matron,  3  V^isitiug  Justices  of  the  Gaol ;  1  Chief 
Inspector  of  Weights  and  Measures ;  1  Inspector  of  Sheep  and 
Cattle ;  2  Registrars  of  Dogs ;  1  Health  Officer  and  Port  Surgeon  ; 
1  Deputy  Registrar  of  Stamps.  We  have  likewise  1  Mayor,  7 
Councillors,  1  Town  Clerk,  1  Town  Solicitor,  2  Town  Surveyors,  2 
Town  Valuators,  1  CoUectorof  Town  Rates,  1  Engineerand  1  Assistant 
Engineer  of  the  Water  Works,  1  Nuisance  Inspector ;  1  Chairman, 
9  Members,  1  Clerk,  1  Inspector  of  the  County  Council ;  1  Chair- 
man, 1  Secretary,  1  Inspector,  and  8  members  of  the  Education 
Board ;  1  Chairman,  1  Secretary,  and  6  members  of  the  School 
Committee;  1  Chairman,  1  Secretary,  and  3  members  of  the 
Education  Reserves  (Land-Endowments)  Board;  1  Chairman,  1 
Treasurer,  1  Resident  Engineer,  1  Assistant  Engineer,  1  Consulting 
Engineer,  1  Secretary,  and  8  members  of  the  Harbour  Board ;  I 
Chairman,  1  Clerk,  1  Cadet,  1  Ranger,  and  4  members  of  the 
Waste  Lands  Board ;  1  Chairman,  1  Secretary  (Honorary),  and  4 
members  of  the  Botanical  Gardens  Board. 

In  addition  to  this,  it  may  be  thought,  somewhat  lengthy  and 
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imposing  list  of  officials,  connected  with  the  general  and  local 
government  of  the  town  of  New  Plymouth,  whose  jurisdiction 
with  many  of  them,  it  should  be  stated,  extends  also  over  the 
Pix)vincial  district  of  which  New  Plymouth  is  the  capital,  we 
enjoy  the  protection  for  the  total  popvilation  of  the  Provincial 
district  of  14,858  persons — inclusive  of  the  3,560  inhabitants  of 
New  Plymouth — or  nearly  as  many  people  as  inhabit  the  suburb 
of  South  Hornsey,  near  London,  of  the  following  institutions  :  20 
Eoad  Boards,  each  comprising  1  Chairman,  2  Auditors,  1 
Returning  Officer,  1  Collector,  and  from  3  to  8  members.  Two 
Harbour  Boards,  with  Chairman,  Secretary,  Resident  Engineer, 
Pilot,  Harbour  Master,  and  ordinary  members ;  Five  Town 
Boards ;  4  or  5  Cemetery  Boards ;  1  Borough  Council,  having 
jiu-isdiction  over  943  persons ;  14  Banks,  inclusive  of  their 
several  branches;  15  Assurance  Offices,  with  their  several 
branches ;  13  Oddfellows,  Foresters,  and  other  benefit  societies  ; 
9  Agricultural  and  Industrial  Societies ;  3  Farmers'  Clubs ;  3 
Jockey  Clubs ;  2  Boating  Clubs  ;  6  Private  Schools  for  Girls ;  40 
Government  Schools  and  30  Hotels ;  besides  the  various  Postal, 
Telegraph,  Magisterial,  Educational,  and  Local  Option  Licensing 
Bodies ;  8  Lawyers ;  5  Doctors ;  and  about  1 2  Clergymen  of 
different  denominations. 

Under  the  division  of  Clergymen,  Ministers,  and  Church  Officers 
in  the  colony,  we  have  747  persons,  of  whom  661  are  males,  86 
females.  Of  the  661  males,  6  are  under  twenty;  of  the  86 
females,  4  under  twenty.  Of  Laiu  Court  Officers,  Lawyers,  and 
their  subordinates — 844,  of  whom  155  are  under  twenty. 
Physicia7is,  Surgeons,  and  Druggists — 810,  of  whom  55  are 
females,  and  80  (all  males)  under  twenty.  Authors  and  Literary 
Persons — 721,  of  whom  5  are  females.  Scientific  Persons  (sic.) — 
270,  of  whom  none  are  females,  9  are  under  twenty.  Teachers — 
3,437,  of  whom  1,417  are  males,  2,024  females,  878  are  under 
twenty,  viz.  :  203  males  and  675  females.  Artists — 338,  of  whom 
38  are  females,  53   under  twenty  yeai's  (44  males,    9    females). 
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Musicians  and  Music  Teachers — 447,  190  males,  257  females  ;  19 
males  and  58  females  under  twenty.  Actors — 256,  of  whom  214 
are  males,  42  females.  It  may  be  of  interest  to  note  that  the 
income  of  the  clergy  of  the  EstabHshed,  or  rather  the  Episcopal 
Church  in  New  Zealand,  is,  on  the  average,  extremely  low, 
especially  when  the  cost  of  living  is  taken  into  account.  In  the 
Province  of  Canterbury,  the  head-quarters  of  the  Episcopal 
Church,  the  clergy  are  best  endowed,  but  the  highest  income,  that 
of  the  Bishop  of  Christchurch,  who  is  Metropolitan  of  New 
Zealand,  does  not  exceed,  I  believe,  £800  a  year ;  whilst  that  of 
an  ordinary  incumbent  avei'ages,  I  believe,  ,£300.  In  the 
Province  of  Wellington,  the  average  is  below  £250,  and  there  is  us- 
ually no  residence.  The  clergyof  the  Scotch  Church — thei^reeKirk, 
invariably,  are — at  any  rate  in  Otago,  the  head-quarters  of 
Scotch  Presbyterianism — comparatively  well  supported ;  but,  as 
a  rule,  both  ministers  of  religion  and  teachers  are,  in  New 
Zealand,  among  the  worst  paid  and  hardest  worked  classes  in  the 
colony.  On  the  other  hand,  lawyers  and  doctors,  the  former  of 
whom  especially  swarm  in  every  large  town  and  are  tolerably 
profusely  scattered  throughout  the  country  districts,  are  much 
better  paid,  particularly  when  the  average  value  of  their  services 
is  taken  into  account,  than  in  England,  except  in  the  metropolis 
and  with  specially  distinguished  practitioners  either  in  law  or 
medicine.  A  lawyer,  who  usually  combines  both  solicitor  and 
barrister  in  his  single  self,  inclusive  of  the  fees  of  each,  as  a  rule 
charges  from  two  to  three  times  the  fee  of  his  brother  at  home ; 
whilst  the  fee  of  the  doctor  is  frequently  at  least  double. 

(b)  Persons  engaged  in  Domestic  Occupations  are  held  to  com- 
prise— 1st,  wives,  widows,  of  no  specified  occupation,  70,341,  of 
whom  1,004  are  under  twenty  years  of  age  ;  2nd,  sons,  daughters, 
relatives,  and  visitors,  not  otherwise  described,  120,607,  viz., 
49,404  males,  71,203  females  ;  3rd,  scholars  at  home,  6,533,  of 
whom  2,732  are  males,  3,821  females,  one  male  and  one  female 
being  above  twenty ;  4th,  scholars  at  public  schools,  85,857,  of 
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whom  44,207  are  males,  41,650  females  ;  5tb,  scholars  at  private 
schools,  13,248,  of  whom  5,725  are  males,  7,523  females,  four 
males  and  four  females  being  above  twenty  years. 

Under  the  singular  title  of  "  Persons  engaged  in  entertaining 
and  performing  personal  offices  for  man,"  we  have  enumerated 
1,591  hotel-keepers,  of  whom  121  are  females;  hotel-keepers' 
wives  aiding  in  the  business,  299,  two  of  whom  are  under 
twenty ;  boarding  or  lodging-house  keepers,  420 ;  domestic 
servants  of  all  sorts,  16,330,  of  whom  2,463  are  males,  13,867 
females,  6,309  of  either  sex  being  under  twenty  years.  It  cannot 
be  too  widely  known  that  female  domestics  are  in  urgent  demand 
throughout  the  colony,  at  wages  varying  from  ten  shillings  to 
twenty-five,  and  even  thirty  shillings  a  week. 

Under  Commercial  Occtepations  are — 1st,  capitalists,  241,  of 
whom  25  are  females  ;  2nd,  merchants,  618,  of  whom  1  is  a 
female,  and  2  under  twenty,  both  males;  3rd,  auctioneers  and 
valuers,  188  ;  4th,  brokers  (other  than  share  or  stock  brokers)  42  ; 
5th,  commission  agents,  569  (these  swarm  in  every  town,  and 
spoken  of  merely  as  a  class,  are  both  a  social  pest  and  an  economic 
mistake)  ;  6th,  bank  officers  and  clerks,  760,  of  whom  141  are 
ujider  twenty ;  7th,  commercial  clerks,  3,428,  10  of  Avhom  are 
females,  827  under  twenty  years,  including  5  females  (this 
class  is  poorly  paid,  being  largely  in  excess  of  demand)  ;  Sth, 
commercial  travellers  and  salesmen,  629,  of  whom  128  are 
females  ;  9th,  shopkeepers,  2,394,  of  whom  306  are  under  twenty 
(another  class  much  too  numerous,  either  for  its  own  interest  or 
that  of  the  community);  10th,  pawnbrokers,  29.  There  are  also 
enumerated  station  masters  and  railway  clerks,  397 ;  engine 
drivers  and  stokers,  233  ;  other  railway  servants,  465.  Coach, 
omnibus,  cab,  express  (light  waggon)  owners  or  drivers,  draymen, 
carters,  &c.,  3,574.  Persons  engaged  as  carriers  by  sea  or  on 
rivers,  as  captains  of  vessels,  other  oflBcers,  engineers,  sailors, 
stewards,  &c.,  4,518.  It  may  be  stated  that  the  pay  of  a  captain 
in  one  of  the   N.  Z.  Union  steamers  is  £350  per  annum ;  of  an 
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ordinary  seaman,  £6  per  month,  with  all  found  ;  of  first  officer, 
as  well  as  of  the  purser,  £120,  with  all  found.  There  are  like- 
wise enumerated  206  errand  boys  ;  622  persons  connected  with 
the  telegraph  service,  of  whom  twelve  only  are  females. 

Under  the  '■'■  Agric\dtural  Occupations"  by  far  the  most  important 
in  New  Zealand,  are  enumerated  the  following  persons :  Farmers 
and  market  gardeners,  19,371,  239  of  whom  are  females,  ex- 
clusive of  66  "  farmers'  wives  assisting  on  farm  ;"  farmers'  sons  and 
daughters  assisting  on  the  farm,  8,300,  of  whom  5,700  are  under 
twenty  years;  farm  bailiffs  or  overseers,  225,  4  of  whom  are 
females  ;  farm  labourers,  12,544,  of  whom  83  only  are  females,  and 
2,719  of  whom  are  under  twenty;  gardeners,  2,031  ;  runholders, 
graziers,  sheep  and  cattle  farmers,  888,  6  of  whom  are  females, 
and  12  of  whom  are  under  twenty;  sons  or  other  relatives 
assisting  on  ''runs,"  107,  9  of  whom  are  females,  and  53 
under  twenty;  overseers  of  "runs,"  371;  labourers,  such  as 
shepherds'  cattle  tenders  on  "runs,"  4,175;  of  landowners, 
pure  and  simple,  i.e.,  who  own  but  do  not  work  on  their 
land,  373,  of  whom  33  are  females,  2  under  twenty,  both  males; 
estate  agents,  101  ;  land  surveyors,  not  government,  441  ; 
others  engaged  on  land,  as  furze  grubbers  (2,248)  &c.,  2,736 ; 
rabbit  catchers,  709. 

Under  *^  Ind^istrial  Pursuits  "  are  classed  booksellers,  stationers, 
and  publishers,  246 ;  printers  and  compositors,  1,270  ;  newspaper 
proprietors  and  editors,  212  ;  watch  and  clock  makers,  329,  of.  the 
larger  number  of  whom  the  more  proper  title  would  be  watch  and 
clock  seZZers/  machine  makers  and  dealers,  699,  chiQ^y  dealers ; 
coach  makers  and  dealers,  407;  saddlers  and  harness-makers,  675; 
wheelwrights,  319;  agricultural  implement  makers  and  dealers, 
17  ;  shipwrights,  boat  builders,  and  sail  makers,  752 ;  builders, 
699;  carpenters  and  joiners,  6,272;  bricklayers,  715;  masons, 
477;  plasterers,  273;  painters,  plumbers,  paper-hangers,  1,898; 
furniture  makers  and  upholsterers,  967  ;  woollen  manufacturers, 
297;    tailors,    1,457,  of  whom  416  are  females;    milliners   and. 
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dressmakers,  3,658,  of  whom  1,592  are  under  twenty ;  boot  and 
shoe  makers  and  dealers — largely  dealers — 3,032  ;  washerwomen, 
500,  7  of  whom  are  males  ;  dairymen  and  women,  632  ;  butchers 
and  meat  salesmen,  2,214;  fishmongers,  120;  millers,  418; 
bakers,  1,372  ;  brewers,  412;  tea  dealers  and  grocers,  919;  soap, 
boilers,  41;  fellmongers,  298  ;  tanners  and  curriers,  244;  timber 
merchants  and  men,  232  ;  sawyers  and  saw  mill  owners,  1,815  ; 
Kauri  gum  diggers,  1,160;  gold  miners,  &c.,  12,996;  coal  miners, 
1,087;  brick  makers,  524;  navvies  and  excavators,  2,866;  iron- 
founders,  boiler  makers,  &c.,  506  ;  blacksmiths,  2,369. 

Under  •' Wages"  it  will  be  not  without  interest  to  offer  a  few 
practical  remarks  on  some  of  the  above  occupations.  The  average 
wages  of  a  farm  labourer  vary  from  six  to  nine  shillings  per  day 
of  eight  hours,  if  engaged  by  the  day  only,  out  of  which  wages  he 
has  to  find  himself  in  board  and  lodgings.  If  engaged  by  the 
year,  which  is  not  unusual  with  steady  and  capable  men,  his  wages 
vary  from  twenty-five  to  thirty  shillings  per  week,  usually  with  a 
small  house  rent  free  and  leave  to  pasture  a  cow  or  two.  If  his 
wife  is  employed  as  dairy  woman,  her  wages  will  amount  to  from  ten 
to  fifteen  shillings  per  week  in  addition  to  her  husband's  earnings. 
The  ordinary  day-labourer  on  a  farm  is  frequently  in  the  winter, 
or  when  prices  of  stock  or  produce  are  low  in  the  market,  out  of 
employment,  sometimes  for  a  very  considerable  period.  The 
wages  of  a  shepherd  avez'age  from  £45  up  to  <£60  or  even  £70  a 
yeai-,  with  board  and  lodging ;  but  the  work  is  hard  and  the  life 
very  rough,  and  none  but  skilful  and  experienced  hands  need 
expect  anything  like  regular  employment.  Reaping,  threshing, 
and  mowing  are  almost  always  done  by  machines.  Sheep  washers 
and  sheep  shearers,  for  whom  there  is  a  great  demand  during 
the  shearing  season,  can  earn  from  seven  to  ten  shillings 
per  day,  with  board  and  lodging.  The  wages  of  a  mason 
vary  from  ten  shillings  to  fourteen  shillings,  sometimes  even 
sixteen  shillings  per  day;  of  a  plasterer,  bricklayer,  and  a 
carpenter,    nine    shillings  to  twelve    shillings   per  day;    but  it 
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should  be  clearly  understood  that,  except  in  or  near  the  larger 
towns  and  not  seldom  even  in  them,  work  is  more  uncertain  than 
in  England.  A  blacksmith,  if  a  steady  capable  man,  is  pretty  sure 
of  constant  and  remunerative  employment,  especially  at  shoeing 
hoi'ses  and  repairing  tools  and  farming  implements.  But  it  is 
worth  notice,  as  regards  wages  generally,  in  the  colony,  that  the 
price  of  labour  has  been  by  various  causes  raised  so  much  out  of 
proportion  to  the  amount  of  the  capital  which  employs  it,  that  both 
the  labourer  and  capitalist  suffer,  and  the  progress  of  the  country 
is  seriously  impaired.  Time  alone,  bringing  in  cheaper  labour 
and  more  abundant  capital,  can  and  will,  if  only  uatui-al  remedies 
are  permitted  free  play,  bring  a  cure  to  this  unsatisfactory  con- 
dition of  things.  It  may  be  added  that,  in  like  manner,  the 
number  of  those  who  are  engaged  in  the  production  of  wealth  is 
at  present  far  too  low  in  proportion  to  the  number  of 
wealth  consumers  and  Avealth  distributors,  either  for  the  true 
prosperity  or  lasting  stability  of  the  colony ;  but  this  dangerous 
disproportion  will  likewise,  it  may  be  confidently  hoped,  be 
re-adjusted  with  the  acquisition  of  a  riper  economic  experience  by 
colonial  politicians,  and  with  the  continued  progress  of  the 
colonists  themselves  in  numbers  and  intelligence. 

In  the  Tables  published  by  the  Government  authorities  for 
1880,  imder  the  title  "  Accmmdation,"  we  have  the  following 
results  presented,  under 

Banks. 

Notes  in  circulation,  £918,297 ;  bills  in  circulation, 
£71,094;  balances  due  to  other  banks,  .£21,949  ;  total  deposits, 
£8,538,935,  of  which  deposits  £559,080  were  Government ; 
£3,278,343,  deposits  not  bearing  interest — that  is,  repayable  on 
demand;  £4,701,512,  deposits  bearing  interest.  The  liabilities  of 
the  six  banks  doing  business  in  the  colony  were  thus  £9,550,177 
for  the  year  1880.  Of  this  sum  £4,812,261  was  debited  to  the 
Bank   of    New    Zealand,   which   has  an   establishment    in   every 
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settlement  of  the  slightest  importance,  and  sometimes  of  none  at 
all.  To  meet  the  above  liability  of  £9,550,177,  are  set  down  as 
total  assets  £14,220,275,  made  up  of  coin,  £1,989,721 ;  bullion,, 
£176,857  ;  notes  and  bills  of  other  banks,  £33,388  ;  balances 
due  from  other  banks,  £32,395 ;  landed  property,  £345,630 ; 
notes  and  bills  discounted,  £4,627,098  ;  Government  securities, 
£71,538.  Debts  other  than  bad — Due  to  the  banks,  £6,601,767  ; 
other  securities,  £341,878.  Of  the  total  assets  of  £14,220,275^ 
the  Bank  of  New  Zealand  had  accredited  to  it  £6,796,232. 
Total  paid-up  capital  of  the  banks,  £5,450,000,  of  which 
£1,000,000  was  owned  by  the  Bank  of  New  Zealand.  Total 
Reserved  Funds,  £2,670,416,  of  which  £653,337  was  assigned  to 
the  same  bank. 

I  regi'et  that  I  am  not  able  to  present  the  returns  of  a  later 
date,  the  year  1880  being  one  of  special  depression.  If  one  who 
knows  next  to  nothing  of  banking  may  venture  a  remark  or  two 
on  that,  to  him,  dark  and  mysterious  enigma,  "  The  Banking 
Interest,"  the  writer  of  this  paper  would  observe — 1st :  That  each 
bank  in  the  colony  issues  its  own  notes,  which  run  down  as  low 
as  the  famous  Scotch  notes  of  £1.  2nd  :  That  the  notes  issued 
by  each  bank  are  not  negotiable,  save  at  a  heavy  discount  and 
considerable  duty,  out  of  the  colony.  3rd :  That  a  commission 
of  5s.  per  cent,  called  "exchange,"  is  charged  on  every  sum 
transmitted  by  letters  of  credit  or  draft,  from  one  branch  of  the 
same  bank  to  another  branch  in  the  Colony  ;  of  10s.  per  cent  on. 
every  sum  drawn  on  a  branch  of  the  bank  in  Australia ;  and  from 
£1  10s.,  to,  I  believe,  as  much  as  £3  per  cent  on  every  sum  drawn 
on  the  bank  in  England.  Thus,  if  I  wish  to  pay  over,  or  take 
with  me,  £100  from  any  one  particular  bank  of  New  Zealand,  or 
bank  of  New  South  Wales,  at  New  Plymouth,  in  the  form  of  a 
letter  of  credit,  or  draft  at  sight  on  the  same  bank  at  Auckland  or 
Wellington,  I  have  to  pay  5s.  "exchange;"  if  to  Sydney,  10s.;  if  to  the 
i5ank  of  New  Zealand,  or  New  South  Wales,  in  London,  from  £1  IDs. 
to  £3  per  cent.     Again  :  Bank  of  New  South  Wales  notes,  issued 
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at  Sydney,  are  not  negotiable,  save  at  a  heavy  loss,  in  Auckland  or 
New  Plymouth,  at  the  same  bank,  and  vice  versd.  Bank  of 
England  notes  are,  in  New  Zealand,  not  to  be  cashed  at  all,  save 
as  a  favour,  and  then  at  a  heavy  discount.  No  interest  is  paid  on 
a  current  account  at  any  of  the  New  Zealand  banks,  so  far  as  I 
am  aware.  On  the  other  hand,  interest  on  fixed  deposits,  for  3, 
6,  or  12  months,  varies  from  3  to  8,  or  even  10  per  cent.  The 
charge  for  over-drafts  runs  up  to  10  and  even  12  per  cent,  and, 
occasionally,  higher  ;  "  as  much  as  we  can  get,  in  fact,"  to  quote 
the  expression  of  a  bank  manager.  The  rate  of  interest  paid  to 
the  shareholders,  in  1880,  ran  from  6  to  17|  per  cent. 


Finance. 

The  Total  Revenue  of  the  Colony  of  New  Zealand  for  the  year 
ended  December  31st,  1882,  was  £3,917,160,  made  up  of  the 
following  particulars  (omitting  shillings  and  pence) : — 

Heads  of  Revenue.  Revenue. 

Customs i:i,515,025 

Beer  Duty  61,708 

Marine  Dues  4,774 

Stamp  Duties  (including  Postal,  Law  Courts,  )  .kq  gng 

Land,  and  Deeds,  &c.)  \  ' 

Property  Tax 223,945        .      > 

RaUways 938,599 

Telegraph    91,502 

Native  Land  Court  Fees   27,466 

Crown  Grant  Fees 1,407 

Miscellaneous  Fees    31,467 

Inspection  of  Sheep  and  Cattle  20,376 

Registration  of  Births,  Deaths,  and  Marriages  ...  5,530 

Land  Sales  and  Rents   456,368 

Gold  Field's  Revenue  and  Gold  Duty 52,441 

Miscellaneous , 35,879 

Total  Revenue    £3,917,160 
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The  Total  Expenditure  during  the  same  period   amounted  to 
£3,824,735,  made  up  as  follows  : — 

Heads  of  Expenditure.  Expenditure. 

Governor's  Salary  and  Establishment £6,875 

Interest  and  Sinking  Fund  1,570,522 

Retiring  Allowances,  Pensions,  &c 31,147 

Legislative  45,147 

Executive    54,913 

Printing  and  Stationery    10,891 

Property  Tax  (cost  of  collection) 7,250 

Judical  and  Legal  79,373 

Registration  of  Land,  Deeds,  Births,  Deaths,  [  99  qi  r; 


and  Marriages. 

Public  Instruction 288,072 

Charitable  Institutions 3 7,623 

Defence  and  Police     180,560 

Gaols  and  Lunatic  Asylums 76,069 

Public  Domains  and  Buildings     31,866 

Crown  Lands  and  Surveys    135,606 

Railways 607,448 

Public  \Yorks 175,445 

Customs  40,542 

Stamps    6,540 

Marine  (including  Harbours  and  Lights)   33,231 

Post  and  Telegraph  244,501 

Native  Expenditure  28,317 

Inspection    of    Sheep    and    Cattle    (including)  99  988 

Abatement  of  Rabbit  Nuisance) \  ' 

Census  of  1881   2,234 

Development  of  the  Hot  Springs    5,300 

Miscellaneous 80,650 

Total  Expenditure £3,824,735 

The  Excess  of  Revenue  over  Expenditure  for  the 

year  1882     £92,424 


Decexxial  Table  of  the  Gexeral  Revexue. 

General  Revenue  of 

Year.  Xew  Zealand. 

1873  £2,776,388 

1874  £3,068,612 

1875  £2,813,928 

1876  £3,580,294 

1877  £3,916,023 

1878  £4,167,889 

1879  £3,134,905 

1880  £3,285,042 

1881  £3,757,493 

1882  £3,917,16(1 
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The  gi-oss  Public  Debt  of  the  colony  was  £30,357,111  ;  or 
deducting  the  sinking-fund,  the  net  Public  Debt,  as  laid  by  the 
Colonial  Treasurer,  in  his  financial  statement,  before  Parliament, 
June,  1883,  was  £27,785,281.  In  his  speech  made  on  that 
occasion,  the  Colonial  Treasurer  estimated  the  expenditure  for  the 
year  1883-4  at  £3,955,318  ;   the  estimated  revenue,  £3,609,349. 

Imports  and  Exports. 

"  The  value  of  our  Exports,"  observes  the  Colonial  Treasurer 
in  his  financial  statement  for  the  year  1882-3,  "other  than  gold 
and  wool,  has  very  largely  increased  for  the  five  years  ending  in 
1882,  nearly  three  times  as  much  as  for  the  period  ending  1872, 
while  our  population  has  only  about  doubled  in  the  time.  The 
value  of  exports  per  male  adult,  after  eliminating  gold  and  wool, 
has  been  for  the  three  periods  £8  lOs.  2d.,  £9  5s.  7d.,  and  £14 
6s.  8d.  We  find  large  and  steady  advances  in  the  export  of  grain, 
flour,  gum,  leather,  potatoes,  sheepskins,  tallow,  and  sawn  timber; 
and  last  year  there  was  entered  for  the  first  time  among  our 
exports  a  new  industry  which  promises  to  be  of  great  advantage 
to  the  community.  I  refer  to  the  export  of  frozen  meat  and 
dairy  produce." 

Since  the  delivery  of  this  speech  by  the  Hon.  the  Colonial 
Treasurer,  before  the  House  of  Representatives,  at  Wellington* 
June  30th,  1883,  the  export  of  frozen  meat  has  made  great 
advances.  Steamers  of  the  largest  size  and  most  modern  con- 
struction now  run  at  regular  monthly  intervals  from  Port  Lyttelton 
to  London,  conveying  large  cargoes  of  frozen  sheep,  numbering 
from  10,000  to  12,000  on  each  trip.  These  have,  hitherto,  reached 
England  in  excellent  condition,  with  scarcely  an  exception,  and 
fetched,  in  the  carcase,  from  fivepence-halfpenny  to  sevenpence- 
halfpenny  per  pound  in  the  home  market,  the  value  in  New 
Zealand  being  from  twopence  to  twopence-halfpenny  per  pound. 
Frozen  meat  industries  are  forming,  or  already  formed,  at 
Dunedin,  Lyttelton,  Wellington,   Auckland,  and  elsewhere. 
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Tahle  of  Neiv  Zealand  Imports  and  Exports,  years  1841-1882. 


Periods. 


Imports. 


Exports. 


1841-5,  average  for  4  years 


1845-9 

5 

1853-5 

3 

1856-60 

5 

1861-5 

5 

1866-70 

5 

1871-5 

5 

1876-7 

2 

1878 

1 

1880 

1 

1881 

1 

1882 

1 

£ 

& 

139,000 

33,000 

193,000 

77,000 

766,000 

330,000 

1,188,000 

438,000 

5,352,000 

2,718,000 

5,168,000 

4,335,000 

6,365,000 

5,276,000 

6,939,000 

5,783,000 

8,755,663 

6,015,525 

6,162,011 

6,352,692: 

7,457,045 

6,060,860 

8,609,270 

6,658,008 

Of  the  total  value  .£6,162,011  of  the  imported  goods  in  1880, 
£3,479,217  were  from  the  United  Kingdom;  £1,823,914  from 
the  various  Australian  Colonies;  £104,494  from  Tasmania; 
£78,064  from  the  Pacific  islands;  £238,011  from  the  United 
States;  £100  (one  hundred)  from  Canada;  £121,458  from  China 
and  Singapore;  £103,637  from  India  and  Ceylon;  £195,873  from 
the  Mauritius  ;  £14,843  from  the  continent  of  Europe. 

Among  the  chief  articles  imported  into  New  Zealand  may  be 
enumerated  (year  1880),  Agricultural  Implements,  1,002  packages 
of  which  of  the  value  of  £9,239  came  from  the  United  Kingdom ; 
64  packages,  value  £177,  from  New  South  Wales;  113  packages, 
value  £376,  from  Victoria;  375  packages,  value  £2,031,  from  the 
United  States;  and  1  package,  value  £2,  from  the  South  Sea 
islands ;  making  a  total  of  1,555  packages  of  a  total  value  of 
£11,979. 

It  may  be  worth  mention  that,  from  their  greater  lightness 
and  handiness,  American  ploughs  and  harrows,  &c.,  to  which  may 
be  added  tools  of  various  kinds,  especially  saws  and  axes,  are 
gradually,  but  surely,  supei-seding  English  tools  of  the  same  class. 

During  the  same  year  (1880),  4,771  packages,  entitled  Clothing 
and  Slops,  of  the  value,  £190,201,  were  imported  into  the  colony, 
of  which  3,573,  value  £147,535,  were  from  Great  Britain.  Keady- 
made  clothing  of  very  fair  quality  may  now  be  bought  at 
Auckland  and  Dunedin,  at  a  fair  price,  not  far  in  excess  of  London 
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prices  for  similar  articles,  "  Clearing-out  Sales"  and  "Alarming 
Sacrifices  "  are  even  more  common  than  in  the  Old  Coimtry. 

In  the  year  1880,  no  less  than  371,827  gallons  of  bottled  beer, 
of  the  estimated  value  of  £13,981  (in  bond)  and  with  a  rate 
of  duty  of  Is.  6d.  per  gallon,  were  imported  into  New  Zealand, 
358,670  gallons  being  from  Great  Britain.  Of  rum — 57,170 
gallons,  £10,151  (in  bond),  duty,  21s.  per  gallon.  Whiskey — 
188,742  gallons,  £61,901  (in  bond),  14s.  per  gallon.  Brandy— 
218,274  gallons,  £109,574  (in  bond),  14s.  per  gallon.  Gin— 
71,197  gallons,  £18,989  (in  bond),  14s.  per  gallon.  Other  spirits 
and  cordials  for  consumption,  93,521  gallons.  Not  a  very  small 
amoimt  for  a  population  of  little  more  than  half  a  million!  To 
the  above  must  be  added  63,002  gallons  of  wine  in  wood;  22,948 
gallons  in  bottle.  The  quantity  of  beer  produced  in  the  colony, 
though  necessarily  not  estimated  here,  may  be  judged  when  it  is 
stated  that  in  this  same  year,  1880,  there  were  in  the  colony  no 
fewer  than  488  maltsters  and  brewers.  Colonial  distilleries  are 
not  permitted.  Of  aerated  and  mineral  waters  there  were 
imported  in  1880,  4,199  dozen,  value  £999  (duty  free). 

Among  other  leading  articles  of  import  may  be  mentioned  the 
following  : — Arms  and  ammunition,  gunpowder,  dynamite,  and 
other  explosives;  books,  5,245  packages,  valued  at  £97,866; 
boots  and  shoes,  28,053  dozen  pairs,  valued  at  £97,788 — duty 
from  2s.  to  12s.  per  dozen  pairs;  candles;  playing  cards,  2,758 
dozen  packs ;  carpets,  carriages,  carts,  waggons ;  cement,  88,693 
barrels;  chemicals,  value  £12,190;  china,  546  packages,  £6,772 
(duty  15  percent  ad  valorem)  ;  clocks,  5,869,  of  which  4,165  were 
from  the  United  States;  watches,  3,755  packages,  value  £10,229 
(duty  15  per  cent  ad  valorem;  tools,  1,845  packages,  value 
£22,414  (duty  free);  tobacco,  934,558  lbs.,  value,  £55,228  (in 
bond),  duty,  3s.  6d.  per  pound;  cigars,  41,115  lbs.,  value,  £14,301 
(in  bond),  duty,  6s.  per  pound;  cigarettes,  11,114  lbs.;  cordage, 
230^^  tons ;  galvanized  iron,  much  used  in  roofing  and  for 
cisterns;  cotton  piece  goods,  2,382  packages,  of  which  2,249  were 
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from  the  United  Kingdom,  value,  JE83,629  (in  bond),  duty,  15  per 
cent  ad  valorem;  raw  cotton,  174,907  lbs.,  of  which  171,305'  lbs. 
wei-e  fi-om  the  South  Sea  Islands,  value,  £8,838,  duty  free;  cotton 
waste,  1,063  cwt.,  duty  free;  drugs,  3,581  packages,  value, 
£28,863  (in  bond),  duty,  15  per  cent  ad  valorem;  potted  and 
preserved  fish,  besides  dried,  pickled,  and  salted,  2,711  cwt, 
1,187,996  lbs.,  duty.  Id.  per  pound,  value,  £33,668  (in  bond); 
preserved  fruits,  3,225  dozen,  duty.  Is.  per  doz.,  and  15  per  cent 
ad  valorem;  dried  fruit,  currants,  raisins,  27,931  cwt,  value, 
£46,545  (in  bond),  duty,  2d.  per  pound;  fresh  fruit,  138,756 
packages,  value,  £60,768,  duty  free;  furniture  and  upholstery, 
2,849  packages,  value,  £26,757  (in  bond),  duty,  15  per  cent 
ad  valorem;  rice,  39,812  cwt,  duty,  |d.  per  pound;  haberdashery, 
hardware,  and  ironmongery,  33,642  packages,  value,  £120,288 
(in  bond),  duty,  15  per  cent  ad  valorem;  hides,  hosiery,  pianos, 
705,  value,  £22,579  (in  bond),  duty,  15  per  cent  ad  valorem; 
fencing  wire,  3,027  tons  (since  largely  increased);  jams  and  jellies, 
1,612,628  lbs,  of  which  1,123,514  lbs.  came  from  Tasmania; 
leather,  4,355  cwt,  value,  £57,296  (in  bond),  duty,  |d.  and  Id. 
per  pound ;  agricultural  machinery,  6,094  packages,  value, 
£63,025,  duty  free. 

The  soundness  of  the  policy  of  levying  such  import  duties  as 
many  of  those  above  quoted,  especially  on  manufactured  goods, 
would  be  generally  doubted  elsewhere  than  in  New  Zealand, 
where,  as  in  all  the  Australian  colonies,  with  the  noteworthy 
exception  of  New  South  Wales,  Free  Traders  are  in  a  very  small 
minority.  The  soundness  of  this  policy  becomes  still  more 
doubtful  when  it  is  borne  in  mind  that  the  main  wealth  of  New 
Zealand  is  agricultural,  and  that  to  pay  for  the  cost  of  these 
imported  goods,  thus  heavily  taxed,  payment  in  correspondence 
has  to  be  made  in  exported  raw  produce,  notably  wool,  wheat,  gold, 
and  now,  frozen  meat.  Perhaps  it  may  serve  to  illustrate  the 
kind  of  work  that  has  yet  to  be  done  in  the  way  of  spreading  Free 
Trade  principles,  or  rather  an  elementary  knowledge  of  the  first 
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principles  of  Political  Economy,  when  it  is  stated  that  a  member 
of  the  Legislative  Coimcil  gravely  contended  with  the  writer  of 
this  paper,  that  the  surest  way  to  enrich  the  soil  and  the  purse  of 
the  colony  was  to  lay  a  heavy  tax  on  exported  wheat  and 
prohibit  the  export  of  gold  !  Thanks,  in  no  small  degree,  to  the 
vexatious  and  sometimes  enormous  duties  levied  by  each  colony, 
save  always  New  South  Wales,  not  only  on  goods  imported  from 
the  Home  country,  but  on  intercolonial  produce,  trade  is  hampered 
and  checked  in  no  small  degree.  The  next  best  step  to  that  of 
Free  Trade  would  be  a  Customs  confederation  between  the  different 
colonies.  So  far,  there  seems  little  hope  of  the  speedy  adoption 
of  either  measure. 

Among  the  chief  exports  from  New  Zealand  during  the  year 
1880  may  be  enumerated,  1st,  Gold:  393,215  ounces  valued  at 
£1,220,263.  2nd,  Grain:  Under  {a)  barley,  476,520  bushels, 
vakxed  at  £84,783;  {b)  malt,  35,320  bushels  at  £11,609,  exported 
to  New  South  Wales,  Victoria,  South  Australia  and  Fiji  ;  (c)  oats, 
1,908,132  bushels  at  £169,662,  the  bulk  to  the  United  Kingdom. 
3rd,  Wheat,  3,120,463  bushels,  valued  at  £632,943,  of 
which  quantity  2,974,292  bushels  valued  at  £602,776  were 
to  the  United  Kingdom.  4th,  Meal,  24,482  cwts.  valued 
at  £13,455,  5th,  Phornium,  native  flax,  894  tons  4  cwt, 
valued  at  £15,617,  of  which  all  but  30  tons  were  for  Victoria 
and  New  South  Wales,  5th,  Grass  Seed,  25,236  bushels 
valued  at  £6,698.  6th,  Sheep,  275,243  in  number,  valued  at 
£32,598,  of  which  271,665  valued  at  £32,473,  were  for  the 
United  Kingdom.  How  enormously  greater  these  figures  must 
have  become  subsequently  may  be  conjectured  from  the  fact  that, 
recently,  one  of  a  monthly  line  of  newly  established  direct 
steamers,  conveyed  no  fewer  than  10,000  carcasses  of  sheep  in  her 
trip  from  Lyttleton  to  London.  6th,  Sawn  Timher  of  all  kinds, 
7,611,576  feet,  valued  at  £40,321.  7th,  Wool,  66,860,150  lbs., 
valued  at  £3,169,300,  the  vast  bulk  to  the  United  Kingdom, 
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Production. 

From  the  GoYernment  Statistical  Returns,  under  this 
head,  for  1880,  the  average  pi"oduce  per  acre  may  be  given  as 
follows  :  IVJieat,  28  bushels  per  acre  ;  Oats,  36|  bushels  per  acre  ; 
Barley,  26  bushels  per  acre  ;  Hay,  \\  tons  per  acre  ;  Potatoei,  5| 
tons  per  acre.  The  maximum  yields  per  acre  are  as  follows  : 
Wheat,  44  bushels  at  Coromandel,  in  the  provincial  district  of 
Auckland ;  Oats,  4:2^  bushels  in  Tuapeka  county,  provincial 
district  of  Otago  ;  Barley,  39  bushels  in  Taieri  county,  provincial 
district  of  Otago ;  Hay,  2|  tons,  in  Waimate  county,  provincial 
district  of  Westland ;  Potatoes,  7\  tons  at  Hokianga,  provincial 
district  of  Auckland,  and  at  Hawke's  Bay. 


Land  in  Cultivation. 

Decennial  Return  (1874 — May,  1883).     Total  acreage  in  New 
Zealand,  64,000,000. 


No.  of  Acres 

Years. 

Population. 

Number  of 
Holdings. 

under  Crop  or 
broken  up. 

Total  Acres  under 
Grain  Crops. 

1874 

295,946 

15,883 

1,651,712 

264,024 

1875 

341,860 

16,092 

1,943,653 

279,451 

1876 

375,721 

17,250 

2,377,402 

286,712 

1877 

398,938 

18,750 

2,940,711 

320,011 

1878 

414,216 

20,519 

3,523,277 

456,463 

1879 

432,320 

21,054 

3,982,866 

571,558 

1880 

463,523 

23,129 

4,506,899 

657,890 

1881 

489,691 

24,147 

4,768,192 

586,857 

1882 

500,663 

26,298 

5,189,104 

638,910 

1883 

509,052 

27,352 

5,651,255 

738,822 

Live  Stock. 

In  May,  1882,  there  were  in  the  colony  of  New  Zealand 
12,500,597  sheep.  In  April,  1881  (the  date  of  last  Census),  there 
were  in  the  colony,  698,637  cattle,  161,736  horses,  11,223  goats 
200,083  pigs,  1,566,114  fowls,  geese,  turkeys,  and  ducks. 
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EEPOET  OF  THE   COUNCIL 

FOR  THE  FIFTY-FIRST  SESSION  (1883-4.) 


The  Society's  Fifty-first  Session  was  opened  on  the  14th 
November,  1883,  by  an  Inaugural  Address  by  the  President, 
Mr.  John  Slagg,  M.R,  on  "  The  Cost  of  Art  and  Technical 
Education  in  England  and  some  Foreign  Countries." 

At  subsequent  Meetings  of  the  Society  the  undermentioned 
papers  were  read,  viz.,  by 

R.  M.  Pankhurst,  LL.D.     "  The  Land  and  the  Nation." 
Mr.  Henry  Baker.     "  On  the  Revaluation  by  the  State  of  the 

Three  Per  Cent  Annuity  on  the  National  Debt." 
Professor  Leone   Levi.      "  On  Moral   Progress  in  England    and 

Wales  during  the  last  Twenty-five  Years." 
Mr.  Thomas  B,  Moxon.     "  On  National  Income  and  Expenditure." 
]Mi'.  E,.  Henry  Gibson,  B.A.  (a  corresponding  member).     "  Certain 
Statistics  of  New  Zealand."     Second  paper.     This,  in  the 
absence  of  Mr.  Gibson,  was  read  by  Mr.  F.  E.  M.  Beardsall. 
Twelve  ordinary  members  have  been  elected  dm-ing  the  Session, 
and  the  number  on  the  Society's  books  at  this  date  is  198,  of 
whom  20  are  life  members. 
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It  is  satisfactory  to  find  that  the  average  attendance  of 
members  at  the  Ordinary  Meetings  has  been  more  than  for  some 
years  past,  being  twenty-five  per  meeting. 

A  list  of  books  presented  to  the  Society  will  be  found  appended 
to  this  Report.  The  Council  desire  to  tender  their  thanks  to  the 
various  donors  for  their  valuable  contributions. 

From  the  Statement  of  Receipts  and  Expenditure,  also  appended 
to  the  Report,  it  appears  that  the  balance  now  in  hand  amounts 
to  £362  13s.  2d. 
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SESSION     1883-4. 


List  of  Works  presented  to  the  Library. 


By  whom  Presented. 


The  Board  of  Trade 


The  Government 
Statist   of  Victoria 
(Austraha)    


Works  Presented. 


Statistical  Abstract  of  the  several  Colonial 
and  other  possessions  of  the  United 
Kingdom.     1868-82. 

Statistical  Abstract  for  the  principal  and 
other  Foreign  Countries.      1872-82. 

Agricultural  Returns — Great  Britain,  1 883. 

Statistical  Abstract  for  the  United  King- 
dom.    1868-82. 

Annual  Statement  of  the  Trade  of  the 
United  Kingdom  with  Foreign  Countries 
and  British  Possessions,  for  the  year 
1882. 

Miscellaneous  Statistics  of  the  United 
Kingdom.     Part  11.,  1883. 

Annual  Statement  of  Navigation  and 
Shipping  of  the  United  Kingdom  for 
the  year  1883. 

Statistical  Register  of  the  Colony  of  Vic- 
toria.    1882. 

Victorian  Year  Book  for  1882-83. 

Census  of  Victoria,  1881  (part  6),  and 
General  Report  by  the  Government 
Statist. 

Agricultural  Statistics  of  the  Colony  of 
Victoria,  1882-83. 

Fifth  Annual  Report  of  the  Proceedings 
of  the  Government  Statist  in  connec- 
tion with  Friendly  Societies  for  the 
year  1882. 
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By  whom  Presented. 


StatisticalDepartment  ) 
of  Queensland  j 


The  Ministry  of  Agri-  ] 
culture,  Industry, &  | 
Commerce  (Rome),  }■ 
per  Signor  Louis  j 
Bodio    J 


Works  Presented. 


Queensland  Blue-Book  for  the  year  1882. 

Statistics  of  the  Colony  of  Queensland, 

1882. 
Vital    Statistics,     1882.        Twenty-third 

Annual  Report  of  the  Registrar-General. 


Movimento  Commerciale  del  Regno  d'ltalia 
nell'anno  1882. 

Bolletino  mensile  dalle  situazioni  dei  Conti 

degli    Istituti    d'Emissione.     Anno  14. 

Nos   5  to  12;  Anno  1 5,  Nos.  1  to  4. 
Bolletino  Bimestrale  del  Risparmio.  Anno 

8,  Nos.  1  to  6. 
Bolletino  Bimestrale  delle  situazioni  dei 

Conti.     Anno  14,  Nos.  2  and  3. 
Bolletino  di  Notizie  Commerciali.     Anno 

5,  Nos.  10  to  31  ;  Anno  6,  Nos.  1  to  9. 
Bolletino     di    Notizie    sul    credito    e    la 

previdenza.     Anno  1,  Nos.  1  to  9. 
Bolletino    di    Legislazione    e     Statistica 

Dogauale   e   Commerciale.       Anno    1, 

1884. 
Bolletino     Semestrale     del    Credito    Co- 

operativo  ordinario,  agrario,  e  fondiario. 

Anno  1. 
Annali  dell'  Industria  e  del  Commercio. 

(14  vols.) 
Annali  di  Statistica.     Serie  3,  5  vols. 
Indice  Analitico  delle  Materie  couteuute 

negli     Annali     di     Statistica.  Nel 

decennio,  1871-1881. 
Atti  dell  Giunta  per  la  Inchiesta  Agraria 

e  sulle  condizione  delle  Classe  Agricola. 

(4  vols.) 
Relazione  Statistica  deiTelegi-afi  del  Regno 

d'ltalia  uell'  anno  1882. 
Relazione    Statistica    sulla    construzione 

e    suir    esercizio  delle  Strade  Ferrate 

Italiana  per  I'anno  1882. 
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By  whom  Presented. 

Works  Presented. 

The  Ministry 

of  Agri-"\ 

culture,  Industry,  k  | 

Delia   Leva  sui  giovani  nati   nell'  anno 

Commerce 

(Rome),  > 

1862,  e  delle  vicende  del  E,.  Esercito  dal 

per    Signer     Louis  ( 

P  Ottobre,  1882,  al  30  Settembre,  1883. 

Bodio    

1 

j> 

./ 

5J 

Movimento  della  Navigazione  nei  Porti  del 
Regno — nell  anno  1882. 

j> 

» 

Statistica  delle  Causa  di  Morti.  Anno 
1882. 

5> 

>J 

Annali  dell'  Industria  e  del  Commercio, 
4  vols.,  1882  and  1883. 

jj 

J> 

Disposizione  sul  lavoro  dei  Fanciulli. 

5> 

» 

Commissione  Centrale  dei  Valori  per  le 
Dogane,  1883-84. 

)) 

»5 

Annali  del  Credito  e  della  Previdenza, 
1883-84,  2  vols. 

» 

» 

Statistica  Giudiziaria  Civile  e  Commerciale 
per  I'anno  1880. 

jj 

>> 

Statistica  Giudiziaria  degli  AfFari  Penali 
per  I'auno  1880. 

j» 

» 

Statistica  dell'  Istruzione  Secondaria  e 
Superiore  per  I'anno  scholastica  1880-81. 

)> 

>» 

Do.                     do.             1881-82. 

j> 

)) 

Statistica  della  Emigi-azione  Italiana  nel 
anno  1882. 

jj 

}> 

Statistica  Elettorale  Politica — Elezioni 
Generale  Politicale  1882. 

» 

J> 

Statistica  dei  Debiti  Communali  e  Provin- 
ciali  per  mutui  al  31  Decembre  1880. 

5> 

>> 

Statistica  dell  Carceri  per  gli  anni  lS77- 
78-79-80. 

>> 

>J 

Estrato  della  Statistica  delle  Carceri — 
1881-82. 

» 

;> 

Atti  del  Congresso  Internazionale  di  Bene- 
ficeuza  di  Milano.     Sessione  del  1880. 

>l 

» 

Atti  del  Credito  e  della  Previdenza. 
Anno  1883. 

» 

» 

Diciassettessima  Relazione  sul  Servizio 
Postale  in  Italia  1881. 

» 

>> 

Diciottessima           do.             do,        1882. 

» 

>> 

Popolazione  Movimento;dello  Stato  Civile. 
1882. 
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By  whom  Presented. 


The  Health  Society] 
of  Milan,  per  Signor  > 
Bodio    j 

The    London    Statis- 
tical Society 

J)                 )) 
The  Danish  Pohtical 
Economy  Society... 
M.  Alfred  de  Foville 
(Ministere  des  Fin- 
ances, Paris)     

5)  3> 

Herr     Josef     Korosi 
(Buda-Pesth)    

University        College 

(London) 

Prof.  Erben  (Prague) 


The  Vice-President  of  ^ 
the  Junta  de  Aran-  ( 
celes  y  Valoraciones  / 
(Madrid)  ; 

Statistical  Bureau  of 
Bulgaria  

Manchester  Scientific  ) 
Students'  Society...  J 

Sedley  Taylor,  M.A 

Manchester  Literary  ] 
and  Philosophical  J- 
Society j 


Works  Presented. 


Giornale  della  Societa  Italiana  d'Igiene. 
Anno  5,  Nos.  5  to  12 ;  Anno  6,  Nos.  1 
to  4. 

Copies  of  their  Journal  for  1883-1884. 

Report  of  the  Anthropometric  Committee. 
National    (i]konomisk    Tidsskrift,    1883. 
Parts  3  to  6 ;  1884,  parts  1  and  2. 

Bulletin  de  Statistique  et  de  Legislation 
Comparee,  June  1883,  to  May,  1884. 

La  Fortune  de  France — par  A.  De  Foville, 

1883. 
Bulletin  Annuel  des  Finances  des  Grandes 

Villes.     1881. 
Die  Haupstadt  Budapest  im  Jahre  1881. 
La  place    Scientifique  et  les  limites  de  la 

Demographie — par  Josef  Korosi. 

Calendar— Session  1883-84. 

Statistisches  Handbiich  der  Koniglichen 
Hauptstadt  Prag  fiir  das  Jahr  1882 
(2  copies). 

Bulletin  hebdomadaire  de  Prague,  1883-84. 

Supplemento  a  las  Memorias  Commerciales. 
Nos.  12  to  35. 

Resultats  Generaux  de  la  Recensemeut  de 
la  Population  du  1/13  Janvier,  1881. 

Report  and  Proceedings,  1883. 

Profit  Sharing  between  Capital  and 
Labour — Six  Essays  by  Sedley  Taylor, 
M.A. 

Memoirs.     Vol.  7. 

Proceedings.     Vols.  20,  21,  and  22. 

A  Centenary  of  Science  in  Manchester,  by 
Dr.  R.  Auo'us  Smith. 
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By  whom  Presented. 


Works  Presented. 


British   and    Foreign  ) 

Bible  Society   J 

Corporation  of  Salford... 


Seventy-ninth  Annual  Report. 
Thirty-fourth     Annual     Report     of    the 


Museum,    Libraries,   and    Parks'  Com- 
mittee, 1882-83. 
Corporation  of  Liverpool  JThirty-first  Report  of  the   Committee  of 
the  Public  Free  Library,  Museum,  and 
Walker  Art  GaUerv. 


Manchester  and  Sal- 
ford  Sanitary  Asso- 
ciation   

J.  Watson  and  Co.  ... 


Annual  Report,  1883. 

Annual  Report  on  the  Iron  Trade,  1883. 
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